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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — MATEL- 
CULATION held 2 Univer- 
N. — Oxon., and Mr. WAT- 
Masters in the Junior School. The 

to 8 to M. daily ( 


— Addtese to 
14 Mr. Taavens, 21, E 


© EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 
UBLIC EXAMINATIONS in DRAWING, 
conducted by the SCIENCE and T DEPARTMENT, 
be held in me. Month of MARCH atthe Metropolitan 
Schools of Art, at 
osbury, William 


beth, Princes- 


Martin's, 

Themes Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 

h Kensington, Cromwell road. 

rades of Probe 


ener. 
They open to al both Males 
— above 14 nne 


attain — eu tanford of excellevc 


Persons who we to be exami of 
the Science and Art Department, —— 
the 4th March, their Names, their A Subject they 
wish to be examined in, and the Name 27 the the School 7 rt where 
they desire to be examined, when notice will be sent to them of 
the 1 day of Examination. 

ot the Committee of Council on Education. 
— 1838. 


pane MARCH the SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM will be OPEN DAILY until FIVE, . u. 
PRIL, until SIX. p.m. 
Any ar of the Committee of Council on Education. 


(\AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Exxvrxrn 


ill be held at the s of 
House, 2 MONDAY, "the let of March, 


THROPHILUS REDWOOD, 
2. Montague-street, R 


ESIGNS for the MEMORIAL of the 

GREAT EX HIBITION.—The Drawings and Models sub- 
be seen at the ARCHITECTU- 
NDAYS 
ock ; 1 on mn MONDAY and 


"AY. and and 
the 
admission 


in aid of F rt invited. 
ptions Fe und are Hon. 
GODWIN,! Seca. 


GNS for the ELLESMERE MEMO- 
RIAL.—The Committee for the Erection of a Monumental 
— * to the oe Earl of 122 on the bigh laud near 
of ey peashire, are 
m artists and others desirous 
of a suitable monument not 
disposal 


ascum, FR on 
TURDAYS., from Ten to Four 
UESDAY EY? NING 


tis 
substantial and — 
and ornamental, and that it should be easily 


with a motto, must be forwarded to 


the ulme, Manchester, addressed to the 


r. 1 Smi m panied by a sealed envelope, 


fine for reoeiving the models or desis will be extended to 
for the ELLESMERE MEMO- 


A —Inquiries having been made by parties as to 
ete ntended te ipelude the Artist's: or 
— in rep 


provide their own clerk of the works. 
mittee Intend that the final selection of the d 
he award for the best 


professional 
y some 

and — bom 

character, to v six devigne 


ittee number sent 


mey spplication to Mr. ERBE. 


RARY HOME for GOVERNESSES, 


— 


to meet rrent ex peuses; and un 2501. 
with, the Institution will be immediatel 
—＋ in t 


and Gentlemen's Com ees earnestly ap 


a7 8 


protection 
of Chriytian love. 


1481775 ounded. the labour 
— SHLEIGH, Hon. Secretary 


HUMAN LIFE—ITS SHADOWS AND ITS SUNBEAMS. 


R. WILLIAM KIDD directs the spectra 
ATTENTION of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 
and 1818 to the Scavects 
of bis TEN N POPULAR LEC. 
TURES, ch con a large ount sou 
— —— on all sorte of 
topics, in ost pleasing ANBODOTAL aod familiar form.— 
sent post free. New- road, Hammer- 


TUTORS.—Gentle- 
undertake the CHARGE of s MATHE- 


MATIC “CL. 188. in counexion the 
aod r names aod 


ugton, 


— — SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
Board of Trade. — Separate merry ~ for 
ATES in the Merchant Service, at 
Week, and for SEAMEN, at 6d. per Week, meet Li ot 
Sailors Meme, Well London s. Apprentices admitted 
free.— Applications to be made at the Sailors’ Home. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9,Old Bond-street, 

— Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of First German Reading- Book,’ 

(dedicated, b to Her Grace the —— of 

— ilo 2 Professor of Elocution, 

—TWO Fa 88 GES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alter- 

the same Terms — One, at the rents orat his own 

in 815 PRIVATE Lessons, and 
and Gentlemen. 


rat 
ife, the 


RIVATE TUITION.—Oxrorp.—The Rev. 


P. J. HULME, M.A., late Vigo, Master of Leemington 

lege, and previously Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Col exe, 
Oxford, receives RESIDENT PUPILS IN OXFORD, from the 
Matriculation and other E 


age of 16, to prepare for xaminations — 
1, . Park Villas, St. Giles’s, Oxford, 


ATRICULATION, 1858.—Mr. E. Provt, 
Lond, PREP PARES YOUNG GENTLEMEN for 
MATRICULATION at the eg pss UNIVERSITY. Classes 
rom 9 M. till Terms, guineas per annum.—Address 
The Priory House School, Lower Clapton, N. E. 


E Rev. Da. DAVIDSON, late of Man- 
chester, receives into his Family a FEW PUPILS to be 
ed in their Studies th Cl 


one hun on red 
Address Summerfield, Tufnell Park W 


UPERIOR EDUCATION FOR THE 
DA HTERS of NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN ina 
FIRST ESTABLISHMENT NEAR HYDE-PARK. 
Only masters of eminence in attendance. References of 
highest order given and required.—Address M. C., Messrs. Hat- 
chard’s, Piccadilly, W. 


DUCATION. a sed wha Establishment 
for Young Ladies, si ca five miles of London, 
re THREE YACANCIE 


nds, and 
val 


RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRA wine 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—Mr. FAHEY (whose 
nave taken the hi at Military College of 
oolwich and —~ pag tm % has by recent arrangement a 
a time d — For terms, — to 2%, Drayton-grove, Old 
Brompton, 8. 


AVELOCK SCHOLARSHIPS, 
COLLEGE, REGENT'S PAR 
To be awarded on Examination to kran YOUNG 
MEN — for the Indian Civil Service, or as Missionaries or 
Teachers in India. 


. Terms, References 
to pi parents of pupils.—Address P. F., care of Mr. Kennedy, 


Bir 8. 8. M Bart. Robert Lush, L. C. 
Joseph Gurney, 


‘sq. 
John Kemp, Bea Travers Buxton, Esq. 


“ There can be no better and more beneficial way of doing honour 
to his memory, (may it never porte) from the minds of men!) 
here Sha/fteabury. 
His piety 1 his is character. He was the oldest 


— 
Friend 
Donations will be received in London 
Meters Prescott & Co, Pail Mall 
o in 
Aberdeen John Esa. Neweastle—J. IL. Angas, Esq. 
Bristol— — enwick 


] 
Cc 
Hunti 
Ipswie 


u 
Leeds— Edward Bai heffield—Joseph N Ma, 
1 Bull Eee Esq. Stroud—L. Winterbotham, E 


All Post- Nee made e at the Chief Office, 


F. J. WOOD, LL.D., Hon. See. 
14, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


om, 12, Tame 
May, and June. 
written of the age to wy 


at SOCIETY.—The EXHI- 
—— — ene ia NOW OPEN at the South 
EV MORNING, from 10 tills — 

y, an 


Ww 
til : 6d. Ticket hi 7 
lable for the Soirées, can be obtained at the — 
ore | price 88. each.—The Brompton ond Putney 1 pass every 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, — 


Scho-square.— Mrs. WAdHORN. who has resided m 
ee abroad fully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
ry, and Principals of Schools to her Register of English 
— FRN TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
PROFESSORS. School yt 


ORS, and 
Pupils introduced in No 
England Germany. 


YSTAL PALACE.—Picrure GALLEry.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION is Now OPEN ae 


“Ales — of the ‘Ancient Mast of the 
Raphaelite ¢ epoch, as well as Flemish sh and German Guthics of 
— of purchase, apply to Mr. H. Moororp, in the 


Gallery. 
MARRIED MAN, B.A. 1 — Op. 


care as well as a Tutor. — For 
Downing-street, Cambridge. 
UCATION IN GERMAN Y.—Cannsratr- 


ONTHE- NECKAR, one of the finest and X 
with Minera) Bath 


A CLERGYMAN in (a 
ING of the CLASSICS, FR 
meet with an one who desires P 


Talington. 
ISITING GOVERNESS.—A 


of * 
lately returned from the Continent, gives IN 
STRUCTION, dente and patientiy, in Enelish, Latin, (Vi 
Cicero, Composition, &c.), Parisian French, German, and M 
— Address Arua, 5, Halsey -terrace, Sloane-street, 8 W. 


E CONSERVATIVE LAND 


—Investors have never received less 
one year7. The tak of land is - 4 
— iiability s any kind. Investments can be made f 
Sl up to any amount; “ena ip* crest at 5 per cent. 
half-yearly, — — of the Bonus d at the endo 
The Monthly Payment 2 
ope of Prespectuse will be sent to an 
orld. CHARLES ‘Wis GRUNEISEN. 
"33, Norfolk-street, Strand, L .ndon, W. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENTS and 
ATREURS requiring assistance TINTING and MI- 
NIATURE FINISHING are requested to address B. X., at 8, 
Danes Chambers, Strand, London. 


ANTED—LOG. SINES, TANG. &c.—Any 

one having a 12 of the Rines. Cos. Tang., 
to degrees, minutes and seconds, DISPOSAL, will please to 
state particulars and lowest 2 * J. T. Goppaxp, Whitton, 
near Hounslow, London, W. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. well worthy 
ention of the Collector my ye & 80 


CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPHS 
134, Fleet street, ec 


BOOK S 


DALLAWAY'S BUSSEX. Vol. I. Bensley. 115. 
COSIN’S LIST OF CATHOLICS AND RECUSANTS. 174. 

LEWIS JENKINS’ MEMOIRS OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 
HAWKINS’ LIFE OF KENN. By Round. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM III. By Lord Dungannon. 

NEW LIGHT THROWN UPON THE MISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 1771. 

LETTERS TO AND FROM SWIFT, from 1714 te 1738. Ex- 
shaw. Dublin. 1741. 

Ditto ditto ditto Faulkner Dublin. 1741. 
Any Dublin edition of Swift's Letters of that or of an earlier date. 
Any Dublin edition of Pope's Letters, not later than 1735 or 1736. 
DENNIS'S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 1711. 7 


retary. 


NARRATIVE OF DR. NORRIS CONCERN 
J.D. 1713. 

LEWIS’ MISCELLANY. 1730. > 

— 


U — . .. . .. 
the 
50% 
NU „ © 
— 
7 
pear Society's 1 
— 
In 
at The | 
M 
T- 0 
ill be given to those who 
in any one subject. 
opwal 
(in languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of | 
Universities, Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examination 
| 
es to 
C ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Members of the 
loclety Ww Society in 
laces 
— b . . . . . . . .. . —— | England about Easter. For interviews and Prospectuses apply to 
TH Mr. Ce 139. Cheapside. London. This Establishment om - 
D 
D y ege ; to be a a prepering for Matriculation 
ucated by himself. Terms 
ty cuineas, per annum.— 
ua 
— — 
* limited, t are under the immediate care of the principals. 
Professors of r talent attend for languages and 
accomplishments. French and German taught by resident Go- 
vernesses. The house is large, standing in its own grou 
5 7. * ex the domestic arrangements are conducted with the 
to su „ erect, and plete the mopument for that sum. 
of 40 and 90 guiness will » respectively awarded to 
the who shall. in of the Committee, ubm he 
Commi that the 
rather 
Vice- Presidents. $$$ $< $$$ $$$ $ $$$ $$$ $$$ $< $$ 
‘om- Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
— — en Sir E. Buxton. Bart. M.P. 
) ign to The Han 4 Kinnaird, M. P. 
ne esigns, Sir C. E Eardley, Bart. ,0ndon. 
of undoubted cele- 
y Miss 
Pee ASording. by the payment of a mode 
— — and Christian Home to ’ 
0 many of the friends and sub- 
eribers to this valuable Institgtton, it has been struggling aqeinet 
difficulties for some and still the funds are jon—M. Foster, Esq. Nottingham—R, Birkin, Esq. 
uate h—E. Goddard, Esq. 5 Alderman Heard. 
ye 
such 
pea 
cularly to all persons whk — 97 
s education, or have been a { 
— — 
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NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c.— 
The father of — — and Literary E in one of 4 


PEADING 4 ews is desi ENGAGEM NT to furnis 


of 
ARTICLES or or CR eie of BOOKS to 
, or to assist in the Editorship thereof. Good 5 
— B A., Mr. George Hill's, 
colnshire. 


Boston, Lin- 


REIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY.— 
French, — Italian, and 3 


Books. - 

er ; six months, 14; three months, 7s. 6d. 
FRANZ Foreign — , Brook-street, Gros- 

venor-square, and at 32, hester. 


Princess-street, Wane 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, &c.—TO BE 
LET, South Belgravia. a large, well lighted SEUDIO. ¢ con- 


sisting of two rooms, a covered sh „aud convenient ces below. 
Gas and t 40L—Apply to Mr. 


on throughout. 
Grorce GouLDsmITa, 3. Pont-street, Belgrave-square. 
TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 
ow ready, price Se. 6d. post free, 
AUTHOR’S PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT. A Guide to the Printing, Cor- 
Fegting, a — — ng New Works. 
shoulda 2 — 22 or who may write for the press 
posses & Otley, publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


OOK CATALOGUE, Part VIII., just pub- 
lished, sent gratis for one stamp, ~—— 1 — Encyclopedia 


vols. calf extra, Surre 
ols. russia Photorial History of — 
gilt, 5.—Priestley’s Works, 26 vols. Ww 


Works, &c. Kc. THOMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate- 
street, Lo London. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


ae cript not Px ting, Lithog aph nd 

ve escrip — 0 — ng, ography, an 

Bookbinding executed.—R tr, Mark-lane, London. 
— Established 25 years. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Im — 
received Every Week, and include all the 

interest in advance of, or immediately upon, Ameriean publica- 

— Lists forward 1— any Werk 


regularly w where req 
in stock will be 8 within six — . 


*x* Just published, price 6s. comp) or in —— 
6d. each, post free, The. AM ERICAN CATALOGUE; 
Guide to American Li the full title, irn size, 


terature, 
number of pages, and date of ny ic on of Works published in 


the United States s eg with the 22 2 — 7 the — — de 
Authors in London. prehensive Index o Subjects 
uthors appende 
American, ‘and Colonial Booksellers and Pub 
ELBOURNE. — All ublishers (General, 
Law 1, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers requested to errr LOGUES, as pub- 


lished, to Mr. "GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBUUKNE, per Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright t, Paternoster-row, London. 


OOD-EN 'GRAVING. — Mr. GILKS re- 
spectfully announces that he continues to —— every 

branch of the Art in the best style and at most reasonable charges. 
Labels, Show-cards, and Trade talogues — and 
PRINTED. —iendea. 21, Essex street, Strand, W 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


C. E MUDIE has the 1 — announce that the alterations 
in — pte at his Li — are now sufficiently —— to provide 
modat ion for the ers. ies of th facilities 


for the — ex e of Books. 
cless of works, for ‘the — 
established, la 
augmented by the addition One Handsed Thou- 
sand Volumes in the ef the present and ensuing season. 


course @ 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, an 
20, and 21, 1 „London, — 1858, 


EAP BOOKS.—Second-hand 18945 of each 
of the following Works are now ON SALE 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 

acaulay’s England, I. 12 — 


— té, 10. Tom 68.—K 
sion of Nicholas 1. of Lutfullab, 5e.—It is 
2 Aurora Le — Barth’ 


Never too Late to Mend, 3 — 


Travels in Central Africa .—The Three Cin 128.—T wo 
ears Ago, by Charles 1 , 128.—Quits, b the Author of 
“The Initials, 9s.—Armstrong’s iscovery of the -west Pas- 
88.— ornwall’s Drama cenes, ¢e.—Bowring’s 
om and People of Siam, an — History of 
the mean War, 98.— Blessington's Mem d Corre 


an 
epondence, 10 — Borthwiek 's Residence in California 78.—Bor- 


s Lavengro, 12s.—Romany Rye — Boswel ters to 
Temple 78.—Girlhood of Catherine ae Medici, 5e.—Cleve Hall, 5s. 
—Chandiess’s Visit to the Grea t Salt t Lak Lo kb 
Memorials, 78.— Corneliu 7 
and Fair, Days of my! Life, rs. 66. — Grace Lee, 
6s.—Dynevor Terrace, Davis, 66.— The 
Englishwoman in 1 — — “Chow ¢ — Lady 
16 — Friends of Bohemia, by E Whitty, 5.—The General's 
Daughter, 3a.— Guizot’s Lire of of Pech, 78.— “Helen an of — 
— 


Campaign, Greyso rrespondence 
Peneil Sketches, 48.—Kate C 
Kaye's Lite John 168, — Koch's te in tl he 


68,.— Noth Napo- 

leon’s ce w ph, 12s.— Rambles in 1 way. 

Xand , 35. of the Black Bea, 38. 6d dy 
P ender and 


Sheil’s Travels in ersia, True, 5*.— Fashionable 

Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 5a.—Ubicint’ Letters on Turkey, 64 — 

History odern Italy, — White's Walk through 
—July Holiday in Saxeny, 5a—Whi ham’s 8 0 

A ec Embassy to 8w —Vehse’s History of the 

of Austria, 72. 6d.—Wood's Cam in the Crimea, —— 
rs Tra ersia, 5s. ; 
other Works o and present seasons, Catalogues of which, 


= List of Works recently added to the Library, may 
on application. 4 


CHARLES:‘BBWARD MUD UDIE, 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20 21, Museum- 
and 74 and 76 ot,’ Manchester. 


2 PARKER (Son of Mrs. Parker, 

enty years’ celebrity amongst Royalty and the (lite 

of the fashionable world) attends Ladies and Geutlemen for the 
Restora of in cases of 
Grey Hairs.—72, Piccadilly. 


OVEMENT-CURE Establishment in 
LONDON and BRIG under the Superintendence 
of DR. lberough-place, 


Rv — For to II, 
Brighton, and 164, Old — London. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER 
CHANTS, — TREMONT-STRE BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, Eu- 
rings, Paintings, and Ubjects of Art and Virta generally. 


hey pa ] attention to the Sale of Be. Consignments, 
nsure or prices, liberal ad 
(when desired), and prompt returns in all cases. References: Hon. 
R. B. Campbell, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
Treasury ; Banks, er 41 of Repre- 
sentatives, W Butler. Keith & 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. — 


Sales by Auction. 
Mus HODGSON SELL s by AUCTION, at 


New ESDAY reet and Chancery. 
ree 


property a Gentleman mprising 

48 vols — Milton's Ww — by itford, 8 vole — 

B 0 17 vols.—Guizot’s Works, 
0 


Magazine, +7 vole— 
Library, vola~ Volumes a 


d ss0n's Hand 
vols.— —Library of — 8 Theol 
N an's (J. ons, 8 vols. —— 
ia. Chalmers’s Works, 25 vols. 
Researches in 


3 vols —many of the best editions of the English Poets, 
„c. &c., in handsome bindings. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


8,000 Volumes of Modern Books, Railway Literature, &c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
lane on TUESDAY: DAY, March «great variety of and Chancery- 
ant | Books Novels, Romances, Kailway Volumes, Kc. &c. in cloth and 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


In Bankruptcy, 1,500 Reams of Paper, 
» HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


w Rooms, the corner of ry Ag and 
lane pARLY In MARCH, by order of the br Mesers. 
— CO., of Coleman -street, about of News, 
Post, Copy ing, Tissue, and other 
Catalogues are preparing. 


COLCHESTER.— Valuable Library of Rare and Costly 
Books, Prints, &c. 


R. J. G. FENN has been favoured with 

instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY and 

WEDNESDAY, March 16 and 17, at the Three Cups Hotel, Col- 

chester (where it will be removed for convenience o of Bale), the 

FINE. LIBRARY ~ ENGLISH and 1 BOOKS, EN- 

a — Kc. of the late Dowager Mrs. NASSAU, of St. 
x; containing many — 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
2,000 VOLUMES OF 
AND FRENCH NOVELS, 


TALES, &c. 


In Forio: —4 Collection of 200 o tchings, by C. Bega, 
laude, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, 00 original Ete Temple 87 Flora— 
i reh's Lives— 


ENGLISH 


ery— ck’s Ancient Arms and 

‘urkey, Russia, Portugal, &c., w su colou 
— Foreign Field 8 100 coloured Plates ond 
Vertue’s Heads of Illustrious Persons—A&c. kc. 

In Quarto: Grose’s Antiquarian Repertory—C. J. Smith’s His- 
torical and Lite Curiosities—Strutt's Dress and H 
Ackermanns Cambridge and Oxford, 4 vols.—Bishop p Douglas's 
Select W Portugal, 2 vo ls.—Le Prince Etch- 
ings— Murphy's Tacitus vols.—Loc 8 Spanish Ballads 
Voyages of Cook, Bruce, Lord Valentia, Morris, Ali Bey, and 
Daniel—Carlisle’s Topographical Dicti —Gi * 1 
Em ire—Forbes's 0 Oriental - R. K. Porter's Russia 
Anderson's British Poets, 13 vols.—&c. &c. 


In Ocravo: T. H. Horne’s Syste. 


— Panto logia "12 vola— Hone’s Works—I 

Arabian Nights by Lane—Antiquarian —1 fia cal Cabinet 12 
vols —Blaine’s Rural Sports—Buffou's Histoire ir W. 
Roott’s — r of Rur 
Working Bee an 1 and Common 


Prayer, 2 n’s “Bibliographical Tour, 3 vole.— Dibdin’s 
Decameron, 3 vols.— Dibdin’s Library Companion, 3 vola.—&c. &c. 
In leu: Works of Voltaire, — Mably—Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, by Tyrwhitt—&c. & 
— — 
mpagnes de Napoléon I.— Galerie de Lucien Bonn 
Tableau de la Révolution Frangaise, 3 


ilray’s Caricatu res Prout's Khine 
he one's Alps—Coloured Views in — Chinese Costume 


Also, two and curious MUSICAL BOXES, the one con- 
taining other a Conjuror, of unique mechanism. 
The Bale will commence each day at Eleven o'clock punctually. 
de obtained ten days prior to 


— plication, or by 
addressed to 3 to Mr. — Ardleigh Hall; 28 


and 
and West Gazette Office, Colchester. 


No. 79, Cornhill.—Choice English and Foreign Ne 
and splendid Books of Prints, 33811 
trator of the late Mr. LEGGATT. 
QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
on the Pre 


79, Cornhill, on 
— at 18 for clock the e 


and five followin og da. “nye, 
& — — in ‘ihe deat h ‘of th the — 
blage of English and 1 Eugra 
state as to beauty of im ~ *. ane ‘rom — 
ht — — 1 a collection o the greg 
n an vers —.— — 1 show 
im t Co of Books of Prints, com prising 
copy of Turner Southern Coast ver s 
on large paper— Turners Bp and and Wales, 
per — Musée Koy Mant before 
2 vols. . — Finden d al @ = 
British Art, a complete set. superb artist's proofs and 
very — Stafford Gallery, and numerous others of grea 
be viewed, and Catalogues —— on 
A. 1 eers’ Uffices, 22, Fleet-street. 


Highly valuable Architectural 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
— rill SELL by AUCTION, at their How, 


* and day „ 6 
Valuable COL LL BOT 10 of AUTOGRAPHS wi 
ME the p y 
interesting to 
5 wh added selections from 


lections ; the who 


ry. 
of the biographies of eminent 


periods, includin — ex 
afew P 
Architectu 


2 
22 


reonages of vari countries an 

ingly rare examples in all chan 

nts and pgs, engraved © „ an 
tectural 12 ens 

of a late disti Artist ill 


Miscellaneous Books. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
will BELL b AUCTION, their How, 


rary Pro 
191, Piceadill arch 11, days 
MISCELLAN Li ABRARY, com prising in the 
classes o rature, Biegraphy, heology, Cue 
Books of Prints, &, in vari 1—— 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Music, Copyrights, Musical Instruments, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
rary Property, will SELL b AUCTION at their Hoo, 
101, Pfeczallfz. the FIRST WEE p MARCH. a large COL 
LECTION of MISCELLANEOUS Music Vocal and 
mental, yh Scores, numerous M 


— Plates of several 

ing Handel’s Twelve ~~ — Mozart's ‘ Davidde 
tente, Glees, Sacred Music, some highly oe 
N Musical various 
fortes, Violins, V ioloncellos, Ac. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps 


Microscope by Ross, and other and Miscellania. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 
TION, at his Great Koom, 38, 
FRIDAY, M 5, at half-past 1 12 precisay, 1 
PHICAL INSTRUMENTS, including a lass Mic 
d with 4 objectives, viz., 2 ip., 1a. . 
u., sev er eros co Cameras for Landses) 
with Ross's No. 3 Lens, delicate Balances, Slides for Lanter 
— Slides, ine eel Drawing Instruments, Str. 
barrel Kevolve eith, Prowse & Co. , Cabinet 
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LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 
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Jj WHELDON’S GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of his Valuable Stock of BOOKS, at very reduce 
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istory, logy, Science, the Pine Arts, and General Literature 
Gratis, or post free for 2 postage stamps. —4, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


In 1 vol. double post, price 108. . (On Monday.) 


E LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. By 
Languages 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, Beauttfully Illustrated. 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of ROX- 
and prevent tia ALEXANDER J 


PREY, — Ant Author 


In 1 vol. post Svo. price 10a 6d. (Wert week.) 
THE ODD CONFIDANT; or, “ Handsome 
Is that Handsome Does.” By DOT 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Discipline. 

NN. Rally. 9, — 1 Marshall & 

for MARCH, 14658. No. DIX. Price . 64. 

Contents. 


Food and Drink. 
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Words from Mr. John Company to Mr. John Bull. 


Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


S MAGAZINE for Marcu, 1858, 
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Anglo-Indian View of the | Bee- 
4 By the Author 


dn. A Tale, in| Decline and Pall of Lord P- 
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Cha merston's Ministry. 


London: John W. Parker & Sen, West Strand. 


MISOBLLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROW 


CONTENTS for Maxon No, COXLV. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 
HEIRESSES. Part I. 
PROTECTOR’S GHOST. By W. CHARLES 


FRENCH FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 
* GUELFS AND GHIBELINS. By MONKS- 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. By DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. Chaps. IX., X. XI. and XII. 
THANATOS ATHANATOS. 
THE SALONS OF PARIS. 
QUEEN STORK. Part Il. By HENRY SPICER, Esq. 
AN ILLEGITIMATE DRAMA. 
A NIGHT OF TUMULT. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


LBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Eeq. 


CONTENTS for MARCH. No, CCCCXLVII. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

ALNWICK COTTAGE. By the Author of ‘ASHLEY.’ 

THE FINAL ARCTIC SEARCH. 

THE OLD CHATEAUX OF FRANCE. 

EMILE DE BONNECHOSE: HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
SIK NATHANIEL. 

A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1837. By J. 
WILLIAM BUSHBY. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITORS. 

A PLEASANT NIGHT OF IT. 

FIELD SPORTS IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND AT HOME. 

A ROMANCE OF THE LANDES. 

WALTER BAGEHOT’S “ ESTIMATES.” 

WORD PALMERSTONS INDIA BILL. By CYRUS RED- 
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PUDDOCK’S GREEN.—A WILTSHIRE STORY. 
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NOTES ON THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 

THE NEW BOOKS. 

Edinburgh : James Hogg & Bons. Lenden: Groombridge & Sons. 
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London : ent & Co. (Bogue), ), Pleet-street. 
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RAMAS from the SPANISH of CAL- 
DERON. Translated into Verse, by DENIS FLORENCE 


M CARTHY. 
“The best possible introduction to one of the greatest Poets of 
Southern Europe.”— Morning Chronicle. 


London: ©. Dolman. 
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1. 
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. Gerald Fi 4, 8 various Unitarian Ministers. 4 
Decline of Portuguese Postry ; — II. A Priend of Bt. Edwin Chapman, John Harrison, 
—III. American Preventive an ormatory Rev. B. 
2 V. Irish Poets—V. Lavingstons’s Travels and Ke- London Edward T. Whisfield, 178, Strand. 
gearches— VI. The — of Prussia VII. National Edueation 
Duarteri of the Progress of Keformatory Schools 
What will he do with it? r Part X. 
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: of the Indian Mutinies. 
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Anglo-Saxon Morality. 5 . Moys Thomas. 
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them Savage Landor. 
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X 
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ritish Banner. 
London: Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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for this work ten 
disappointment will be obviated, 


6, New Burlington-street. 
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ARX. Part 


parent interested .— he sound 
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TAYENPORT DUNN: a Man of Our Day. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
ith Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


On the ist of March will be published (completing the work), 


0. 13, price 
A VED wi T 11 GOLD. 
By MAYHEW 
(one of the Brothers 


With Illustrations by 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


BY LIONEL BEALE, M. MB. F. R. 8. 


1 ready, 
LLUSTRATION: S of URIN E, URINARY 
3 POSITS, and CALCULL Upwards of 170 Figures copied 
TABLES forthe EXAMINATION of URINE, 
UBINARY DEPOSITS, and CALCULI, 24 6d. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE: 


Just p — post 8vo. cloth, price 94 
A PRACTIC AL TREATISE on the 
TANNER MD „ By T. H. 
London: Henr y 8 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
TUDIES on HOMER and the HOMERIC 
AGE. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, D.C. L. 
M. P. for the University of Oxford. 
The First Volume 
I. PROLEGOMENA. 
II. ACH AIS: THE ETHNOLOGY or rue GREEK RACES. 


The Second contains, 
OLYMPUS: THE RELIGION OF THE HOMERIC AGE. 
The Third contains, 

I. AGORE: THE POLITIES OF THE HOMERIC AGE. 
II. ILIOS: THE TROJANS AND GREEKS COMPARED. 
III. THALASSA: THE OUTER GEOGRAPHY. 

IV. AOIDOS: SOME POINTS OF THE POETRY OF 
HOMER. 
Each Volume will be sold separately. 


Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. I. Toston, ¢ — 
and 377, Strand, London; and Gardner, 7, Paternoster- 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the SO-CALLED JAN- 
SENIST CHURCH of HOLLAND ; with a Sketch of ite 


12 1 and some Account of of the Common 
the Kev. J. M. NEALE, MA. Author of The History 


of the Holy ae. Ch 
Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. 
Just published, Second Edition, fceap. Svo. 5s. 


a Son S on the FESTIVALS. By Joun 

ARMSTRONG, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker 

Just ready, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


AYS on CHURCH PENITENTIARIES. 
By JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Gra- 


wD. 
Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


[THE RIGHT WAY THE — WAY; or, 


124 1 for the Weekly Offertory : our Sermons 
dureh of St. Mary "and All 
TTAN 


— the Parish C 
— 1 by the Rev. GEORGE HUNT 8 
the fruits of following the A 


With an Appendix, showing t 
Rule in a small Country op 
London and Oxford: J. H. & ee ae h 
Sulley. Grantham: Bushby. 
Grant & Co. Newark: Ridge & Co. 
Just ready, crown vo. cloth, 4a; sewed, 3s. 6d. 
E DAY-HOURS of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, newly Translated and arranged according to 
er-Book and the. Authorized Translation of the — 
ford and London: John Henry & James Parker 
Just published, foap. Svo. 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 


STORICAL and PRACTICAL SERMONS 
on the SUFFERINGS and RESURRECTION of OUR 
LORD. By One of the Writers of the “Tracts for the Christian 


Oxford and London: John Henry & James Parker. 
10th Edition, handsomely bound, pp. 640, price 4s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH and FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY 
les of 3 Coins, Weights, and 


A NEW and COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Com in Six handsome 4to. V each containin of 500 
plete olumes, 22 pages, price 3. in cloth ; or in half moroeeo, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 


Or, Third Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA,’ (based upon the Penny Cyclopedia’). Conducted 
CHARLES KNIGHT. Illustrated with 5,000 Woodeate. 0 by 


The Biographical articles of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ furnish the foundation of this work, which, with large 

bringing those valuable materials up to the present time, and including those living names which must hereafter find 4 
lace in the history of Politics, Religion, Literature, Art, and Science, &c.—will form a Dictionary of BiogRapny ant 
IsTORY unequalled in any language for the universality of its range—its accuracy—and its completeness. 

The printed matter of the Six Volumes being — in extent to Forty Octavo Volumes, such as those of the 
Biographie Universelle,“ and rather exceeding the Thirty-two Volumes of Chalmers’s Biographical Di the 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPRY may justly take rank as the most complete BiocRarHicaL Deovienany in the Engluk I 
guage ; whilst at the same time no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. 


The ‘English Cyclopedia,’ conducted by Charles Knight, comprises also 
A CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Complete in 4 vols. Cloth, price 2%. 2s., or in 2 vols. half morocco, price 21. 10s., and 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Complete in 4 vols. Cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 vols. half morocco, price N. 10s. 


„We have taken the - to — some of the articles in the English Cyclopedia’ with the corresponding 
articles in its predecessor, the the — that have been 1 


2 — and are enabled to judge o 
and Lr fresh ledge has been brought to bear upon the matter in hand.“ 
Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NOTICE.—Three of the Four Divisions of THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA’ being now completed, the Drvistox 
oF ARTS AND SciENCES remains to be published. The — — and the Conductor of the work — extremely anxious 
that this most important portion should embrace all the Discoveries and Improvements of the twelve years which have 
ela since the completion of ‘The Penny Cyclopedia.’ Looking at the vast extent of the additions to Scientific 
Knowledge during that period, they have determined to postpone this Fourth Division for a brief interval, by which 
time the preparation of a great number of New Articles, by various Contributors of high reputation, and the correction 
and re-modelling of the former matter, will be in such a state of forwardness, that the publication of the Crctorapua 
or ARTS AND ScIBNCES may then — . with the same — that has marked the of the previous Di visions 
Due notice will be given of the period of commencement. 


February 27, 1858. 


THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL. 
This day is published, price 1s. No. V. of THE 


VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Uniform with ‘Taz Ngwcomss.’ 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts, with, Titustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW SPORTING SERIAL. 
This day is published, price 1s. No. XII. of 


“ASK MAMM A’; 
Ox, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of Sponge’s Tour,’ ‘ Handley Cross, ke. 
Published uniform with them 
And to be completed in 13 Shilling Parts, illustrated with Coloured 2 nemesens Westinte te 
By JOHN LEECH. 


BRADBURT & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR ENGLISH HISTORY. 
This day is published, price ls. Part XXVII. of the 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO OUR OWN TIME. . 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The author desires to F wom a History of moderate dimensions, adapted, as 
Library Book, and ; but suited for those who, having completed their 4— 


amongst ages; y 
— are entering life, and desire to study the history of 1 — . in volumes that are succinct without 
being meagre, and comprehensive without being cumbrous—a H clases of should connect domestic 
matters with the course of public events, and the political condition — ‘the se to of Me mee we trace the essen- 
tial connexion between Government and people, and to study events and institutions not as abstract facts, but as influenc- 
ing the condition of a whole nation. 


Each Monthly Shilling Part contains a Steel Engraving and numerous Woodeuts. 
in handsome cloth 


2 — popular, and it will gain its popularity by genuine 
merit. it is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.”— estminster Review. 


A History of England for young — and young — a cot a * Child's ~ * like the pretty little — 
written by Mr. Dickens but a book to be sought after the age of childhood is before the critical age has yet 
arrived—a book that shall be a and readable, without being superficial—f 1 rather than critical 
tions—a book for the parlour, the cottage, and the school-room:—such is the work proposed by Mr. Knight.” 


MR. 


as far as may be, for popular use, 


% Mr. Knight's book well deserves its name; it will be em 


London: 12 Marshall & Co. & Co. 
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HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1857. 
This day, in 8vo. cloth, price 9¢. 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 


IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE WORD OF GOD AND TO THE CONSCIENCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By CHARLES ANTHONY SWAINSON, M.A. 
‘Principal of the Theological College, and nnn formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, 
ge. 


Cambridge: MacmitLtan & Co.; may be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CANDLISH. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR; 


BEING 


Ne 1583, Fes. 27, 58 
CAMBRIDGE 


' DISCOURSES ON THE ARGUMENT OF ST. PAUL IN THE FIFTEENTH 


CHAPTER OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 
By ROBERT S. CANDLISH, D. D. 
Edinburgh: Apau & BLAcK. 


With Correct Portrait, price 1s. 6d. in neat boards; handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOOD SOLDIER: 
1 MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By the Rev. W. OWEN. 


This Life of HAVELOCK is compiled from Original Letters, Personal Narratives and Communications of Friends, 
ey Despatches, and his own and 9 Authentic Histories. It embraces his Personal and Family History, describes 

his Religious Character, and records the great deeds of his Military Career in Burmah, Aff istan, the Punjaub, 
— the Victorious March of the Avenging Column from Futtepore to Lucknow, and the Closing Scene of his 


Be particular in ordering ‘OWEN’S LIFE OF HAVELOCK’ 
London: Sturkix, MansnaLL & Co.; and sold byball Booksellers. 


ENTRANCE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH TO HOLYROOD. 
The ROYAL PICTURES engraved in 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR MARCH, 


Price 2s. 6d., are— 
Wins ‘ ENTRANCE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH TO HOLYROOD,’ and Jotscm’s ‘NOONDAY WALK.’ 


The Sculpture is from the Statue of T. CAMPBELL, in Westminster Abbey, by W. C. Mn, R.A. 


The Literary Contents of this Number include :—Giovanni Bellini— Vegetable Colours used in the Arts, 11 R. — 
F. R. S.— British Artists, No. 33, George Harvey, 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., Uiustrated— The British institution Exhibition—Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. H 
— Sen weeds as Design, by S. J. Mackie, F. G. S. illustrated—Original Designs for Manufac- 


Virtuz & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 


Prevent century of whom Mr. Redding has not 


during the 
something to — is own knowledge of them 
On Monday, March 8, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 
A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL. 
| By CYRUS REDDING. 


— 3. 
The STAGE and the COMPANY. — 
By the rene —.— reren GLADYS OF HARLECH: 
MAX AND * A ROMANCE OF WELSH HISTORY. 
biood te the first of | 
4. 


In 1 vol. price 74. 6d. bound, 


UBIQUE. BY CAPT. CLAYTON, 


AUTHOR of ‘ LETTERS from the NILE.“ 


“ is a brisk of incidents 
Capt. Clayton has an amusing manner, and writes with Pee. 8 Tt and fiprid narrative every-day 


“* Pleasan using. The production “A ver “Pook one which will be read with pleasure 

kindly wea one on te by all whe take an terest in the life of an officer at home and 

= book tains an extrémely animated description of the | a The longuage is extrémely forcible, the incidents spirit- 

Battle of the Tchernaya, also of the dreary life of a soldier while stirring, and the description of men and manners in the camp, 
in a military hospital."— Morning Herald. at coun quarters, and on the field of battle, are extrem 

“Pun is exemplified in an absolute redundancy of humorous ie. work t on the author, and we 


CuaRLxSs J. Sxzer, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
„% Orders received by all Booksellers. 


RS. A., illustrated—Tombs of English Artists, No. 3, J. Flaxman 0. Hill, | Rect and 
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ALIFORNIA and its RESOURCES—A Work 
the and — — 


erchant, 
of h 


won oun 

DITION. bellishe wards E 

PAGE ARTISTIC ILLUSTRAPIONS 

SAN FRANCISCO, Handsomely bound, price 8 6d. 
London: Trübner & 


A NEW SYSTEM OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC, 


By JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN, F.C.8. 

Mr. Griffin has * thirty years of his life in the clabesation 
of a new theory [of 8282 1 and we think that he has suc 
ceeded in eff: this to purpose as to include all that 
old atomic theory ever 443 — much Land — could * — h. 
Chemietry, af the least, is cleanse chess, We 

execu e duty which we owe public u 
its defects, we shall not be» of w of a — 
its rare merits Its patien 
— = and completeness are — all praise. 


— by John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill-row. 


Just published, PART IV. price 10. 


NICLE of the REVOLT in INDIA, 
and of the TRANSACTIONS in CHINA in 18567, A0. 
Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 


PART IV. price 7d. of a New and Improved Edition of 


MBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH 


PART XVI. price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE.— New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
Also, VOLUME I. price 88. cloth lettered. 


PART L. for Mancn, price 7d. 


MBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ABTS. 


PART XLI. price 2s. 


E PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
A New Issue. From the Earliest Times to the RUSSIAN 
WAR. Revised under the care of Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
Also, VOLUME V. price 154. 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW PARENTS’ ASSISTANT. 


Now ready, Second — small — * numerous 
Coloured Illustrations, price 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK ; 


Progressive Lessons from the Animal World. Edited 
ADAM. WHITE, Assistant, Zoological Department, Bri 


257 ‘all the informing pictare-books we have 
is not a few, this is the best; it fulfils i tg name and 
it ie real picture- book 4+ 
live Let  Paterfam ilias buy the book instanter, 
nursery and 1 merry and wise. Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Lately published, Second Edition, small folio, price 10s. 6d. 
THE IN STRUCHIVE PICTURE-BOOK ; 
Or, Lessons from Vegetable World. By the Authoress of ‘ The 
Heir of Nadel * Herd of the Field e. With Sixty-two Co- 
Plates, arranged b RM. STARK. 
We cordially confess ve fe „ with so 
priate and exce lent a work for the purpose ¢ arousing and sti- 
aes oe young learner toa real love of thie portion of Natu- 
ral H parents who wish to hearts and 
— of children in refinement ond inte ce, do 
ua of thet The Instructive Picture-Book’ in t 


Just published, oblong folio, with N — 
tions. price 7s. 


THE NEW PICTU — | 
ictorial Lessons on Form 9 
for under Seven Years of with — 
NICHOLAS BOHNY. 
“* The experience of all who have taken interest in the early ac- 
uisitions of children, goes to show that they easily compr 
jects or pictures — ay and find delight in examining 
speaking abo .t them. They not only wish to com and 
measure objects Goons to their shape and size, but distin- 
separate th -y + from small, the thick the 
» long from the Ghost,” ba.— Extract from Preface. 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5¢. with Six Coloured Illustra- 
tions by J. D., 


THE DIARY OF THREE CHILDREN; 
Fifty-two Satu Bdited by, CATHARINE D. BELL, 
uthoress 97 Cousin 38 * Sydney 8 ,” &e. 
We consider the volume, which’ y fresh and original, 
asa moet Ls —— 2 and valuable addition to our juvenile litera- 


tu — 

volume can be confiden recommended to 
ae suitable one to place the hands of 

dren, wt not fail to be interested and instructed in its pe- 


Just published, Second Edition, price 247 gilt edges, 34); 
(vellum antique, 3s. 64 
REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE 


AND CHARACTER. 
y E. B RAMSAY, M.A. F.RS.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 


— London: Hamilton, 


ving tru of the A 2 
of 
In crown 8vo. pp. 590, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
RADICAL THEORY IN 
— ͤ—- 
˖õ˙ 
— 
— 6 — —u— 
We 
2 a tome on men, mann 
subjects, in which there — no more of the Juice of wit — — 
is in a ball of worsted. Our 7 will show, we hope, that in the 
7 — and few odd of this little book, the juice en of 
T- 
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THE ATHENAUM 


NEW WORK BY MR. KENELM DIGBY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. foup. Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
2 CHILDREN’S BOWER; or, What You 
Like. By KENELM HENRY DIGBY. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Oo. Paternoster-row. 
NEW 1 OF KAVANAGH’S ARITHMETIC. 
ust published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 
RITHMETIC, its Principles and den 
W. KAVANAGH, Head — — 0 — — 


A’ Fifth Edition, rev 


revised an 
Coinage, Decimal 
London: —— and Co. Dublin: M. and J. Sullivan. 


Just published, in medium 8vo. price 21s. sewed, 


ZULU-KAFIR DICTIONARY E — 
1 th copious Illustrations and Exam - 
1— 7 by IX —— on the — = uage. 


the Hey J. pOHNE. Missionary to 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


RAY-SURFACES OF REFLECTION. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


NVESTIGATION S into the THEORY of 
RUFLECT RAY-SURFACES and Gute on to 
PLANE Bernd CAUSTICS: Also (in x)a 
of Plane Curves — with ithe olute of 
the Au 5 Curve 2 
G. F. CHILD athematical 1 — in 1 South 
African 
London: — 


Tracts upon National Promotion of Art and Science, No. I. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3d. 


EN ATION. AL GALLERY DIFFICUL- 
TIBS solved at a cost of 80 — of 1,000,0001., by 
the Pictures of the A Ameclent M Mastersin T aare 

Schools and Exhibitions of the Royal Academy— 
conso the Vernon Turner with the 1 — 1 
tures at — and c superfluous Pictures in the 


— G Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, with new Supplement, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


OMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 
forming a KEY to the Chief Difficulties in the Collection of 


Pines appended to e v. 
B. D., — and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John's 


College, Cambri 
upplement o 
— and problems — — . in 15th "the 
bra recently issued. And this has been oe without an 
change in the — It is only necessary to state further t 


the problems lved at length form n w selection of all the 
good — * in Algebra which have a n the Cambridge 
the lat Bve Je ve —— A few 


of the ie „ Price 2s. 6d. 
stitched. | 
WOOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, re- 
N and improved by the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. 15th Edition, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
On the 1st of April, price 3d. (or post free, 4d.), No. XV. of 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. STAINTON 


Author of June: n for the Country in Summer Time.“ 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster - row; and to be had 
= all Booksellers and News Agents. 


—4 1 5a. Portrait of J. 
1 the Leviathan 


Scott Russell and a 
during the launching, 
YEAR- BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ARTS, for 1858; 41 the 1 rtant Dis- 
—— Improvements of NS. 
and the Arts. By JU HN F. ga 
** The contents of this volume are y rich and interest- 
„ tor „18% was @ year which will marked in the history of 
* There is me wort work — +r more useful inform 
clearer face w at the existing state of society, ora 
dea ofthe ra rate at “which ＋— than this most neat 
olume.”— Morn 
Ve from its Commencement in 1839, 
may still be had, 5s. eac 
London: W. eat & Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
In 8vo0. price 18s. 
TAE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
the History and 4 — of the YEAR 1 
; Hamilton & Oo 


; W. Upham and J 
Toovey. 


The Volumes, commencing 
with 22 l always be had ( (by New 8 
— S SEQUEL TO THE CHERRY STONES. 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
2 FIRST of JUNE; or, SCHOOLBOY 
VALRY : a Second Tale of Chariton School. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


1. THE CHERRY STONES; or, the FORCE 
of CONSCIENCE: a Tale of Charlton School. 5th Edit, 3a 6d. 


NOTICE. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.—The first of the surviving de. 
fenders of Lucknow who has reached England is Mr. L. E. 1 — 
He was fortunately able to * his Journal of . events in 
which he was an actor, and which passed before him, during the 
siege. This narrative, with a Plan of Lucknow oad a Portrait 
of Sir H. Lawrence from a Photograph taken on the spot, is 
preparing for immediate publication, in one volume, by Messrs, 
Longman and Co. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in small post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 


THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 
A DIARY, 


Recording the DAILY EVENTS during the SIEGE of the EUROPEAN 
— RESIDENCY, from the 31st of May to the 


By A STAFF OFFICER. 
London: Surra, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, B.A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
THE HEIRESS OF HAUGHTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES,’ &. &. 
Price 2s. 
New Editions of THE WILMINGTONS,’ ‘TIME THE AVENGER,’ &., just ready. 
London: THomas Hopasox, 18, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Lists of the Series free by post. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 38s. 


BURKE’S (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1858. 


„This massive volume of 1,200 double-columned a pages holds the same rank amo ng Peerages that is held 
the London Post-Office among Directories and Red Books "I gives in the bert way te fullest and 
completest information....Bvery — turn in history is ully 

of the more prominent men in the ancestry of every house brief sketches are — 80 that there is the essence of a 
Family History contained in wer — — minutest change to the date of publication will be found recorded in 


this volume, which is, in fact, a P netage for the year 1858 ow only beyond 2 with any other 
book of the same class extant, but, while — — as it now is, perfect of — above from any 12 com- 
petition.’ Examiner, January 23, 1858. 

The book combines in one volume and at one view what no other work of the kind has ever done—the complete 


past genealogy and now living condition of the family of each Peer and Baronet of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Post. 


„This book contains a world of interesting matter, genealogical, historical, and anecdotic. Its — „ the 
ONLY complete Baronetage we have, presents features of uliar attraction, for it gives us in full detail the new and 
— Indian pe presen J J — hoy, and Sir — Wilson and Sir Henry 
ve 0 celebrity. e on maintains high character Peerage has borne for s0 
long a period.”—Jlustrated London N. 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. 
Just published, complete in 1 vol. price . 76. 6d. 


SURCE's (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


„A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it will exist and be acknow- 
ledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are recorded in it continue to form an integral — of the 
English Constitution. As a correct record of descent, no family should be without it. The untitled ve in 
this great work as * a dictionary of their genealogical — * family connexion, and heraldic rights, as the Peerage 

and Baronetage. will be an enduring and tru y record.”— N Post. 
** A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the fullest account of every known 
fiend, in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all names, families, and their al every — s neighbour and 
if of his relatives and immediate — It cannot fail to be of the utili 
the members 1 fferent families, heirs to property, &c. 


— in every office.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


This work may alee bo had in Parte, un under 
Parts I., II. and III. 10s. 6d. each. Part IV. and Suprrement, 158. 


2. TALES of CHARLTON SCHOOL ; con- 
taining the above Tales, bound together. 66. 


London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 
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ERS and SECRETARIES of BOOK CLUBS and READING 
Fr r. —ů— and, on application, ¢ to READERS in GENERAL. LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
1. Nearly ready, 


Now ready, in 4to. No. XII., FEBRUARY, 1858, 


NOTES 


ON BOOKS: 


BEING AN 


Analysis of the New Works and Uew Editions published during each ©-narter by 
~ Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. 


Contents of the present Number. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. New Edition .. Vols. II., III. and IV. each 6s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MA- 


DONNA. New Edition Square crown vo. 254 
AMY HERBERT. By a Lady. New ew Edition 
complete in One Volume 2a. 6d. 


GERTRUDE. E. By the Author of ‘ “Amy Her- 


the LETTERS ERS of » BETROTHED. — 
The CHILDREN’S BOWER ; 5 oe, | What You 


Like. By K. H. DIGBY 8vo. 108. 6d 


Rev. Father FORMBY'S LIFE — 


CLES of 8. BENEDICT Foap. 0. 38. 6d. 


Rey. J J. COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE. 


Feap. 8vo. 64. 
"HOWSON'S TWENTY SHORT 


SERMONS to SCHOOLBOUYS Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


The TUTOR and STUDENT. By a Member 


of the Middle Temple Post 8vo. 10s, 


COL. ns MEMOIRS. Second 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


NDANTS of the STUARTS. By 


DESCEND 
WILLIAM TOWNEND ... Svo. 108, 
MEROPE, a Tragedy. By Marraew ARNOLD. 
Feap. 8vo. 36. 


Rey. J. E. BODE’S OCCASIONAL POEMS, 
ROBERT STORY'S POETICAL WORKS, 


Royal 8vo. price 216. 


POWELLS CHRISTIANITY — 


out JUDAISM Crown vo. 74, 6d, 


Rev. J. JU J. JUKES'S TYPES of GENESIS briefly 


Crown 8vo. 72. 
Ms J. D. J. D. MORELL’S GRAMMAR of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE Post 8vo0. 2s. 


Mr. J. D. MORELL’S GRADUATED EN- 


GLISH EXERCISES Post 8vo. 8d. 


Mr. J. LEWIS'S GRADUATED ENGLISH- 


WELSH SPELLING BOO amo. 14 6d. 
HISTOR of the EN GLISH TAN GUAGE, 


by J. EDWARDS, in GLEIG’S School Smo. 18. 


Mr. W. M‘LEOD’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 12mo, 16. 


The STEPPIN G-STONE to ASTRONOMY. 


By a LADY Imo. la. 


Mr. A. ALBITES’ HANDBOOK of FRENCH 


NGUAGE and — “How to 
Fim Edition Feap. 8vo. 5e. 


VON JEMPSKY’S MITLA, new Travels in 


ico, Guatemaia,and San Salvador... 


. W. L. DAVIESS VISIT to Am 


Post Svo. 68. 


HUTCHINSON’ 8 IMPRESSIONS o S of TWEST- 


ERN AFRICA 


WILLIAM HOWITTS TWO YEARS in 


VICTORIA. New Edition Crown 8vo. — 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG'S WS ESSAYS, Biographical, 


Historical and 


Mr. H. H. SPENCER'S RS ESSAYS, Scientific, Po- 
MEMOIRS of J of ADMIRAL SYMONDS, late 


Surveyorefthe Navy .. 


CAPGRAVE’S CHRON ICLE of ENGLAND D. 
Edited by the Rev. F. C. HINGESTON .. Royal vo. 4 6d. 


CHRONICON de ABINGDON. Edited 
the Rev. J, STEVENSON, M.A. .. Vol. I. royal 60. 68 


Lord OVERSTONES EVIDENCE on _the 


BANK ACTS 


Lord OVERSTONE'S CURRENCY TRACTS 


and PUBLICATIONS collected 


Dr. SCOFFERN’S PROJECTILE WEAPONS 


of WAR and Explosive Compounds Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


TURTON’S BRITISH LAND and FRESH- 


WATER SHELLS, New Edition Crown 8vo. 154, 


JOHNSON'S PATENTEES MANUAL. Se- 


Post 8vo. 76. 6d. 


corror’s CATALOGUE of SIR JOSHUA 


REYNOLDS'S PORTRAITS Bvo. 86. 


LUNDS SUPPLEMENT to his COMPA- 


NIONS to WOOD'S ALGEBRA .. Post 8vo. 2a. Gd. 


WRIGLEY’S EXAMPLES in MATHEMA- 
TICS. Fourth Edition „ 88, 6d. 


JEANS'S NAVIGATION and N AUTICAL 


ASTRONOMY, Part I. 
MAIN and BROWN'S INDICATOR and 


DYNAMOMETER,. Third Edi 


Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S, CURRICULUM 


STILI LATI 


Rev. Dr. MAJ OR'S PASSAGES from, the 
‘SPECTATOR’ for Translation into Latin 


Four New CLASSICAL and GRAMMATI- 
CAL CARDS. By K WALFORD, M.A. .. each 8yo. 18 


Dr. HUMPHREYS'S MANUAL of BRITISH 


GOVERNMENT in INDIA Foap. 8yo. 2. 6d. 


Pollowed by Literary Intelligence of Works preparing for Publication, comprising— 


Bunsen’s ANCIENT EGYPT, Vols. III. 


Mr L. KR REES’S Personal Narrative of 


Captain Brialmont's Life of the 85 


and IV. the 8 ueknew. WELLINGTON, translated b 
su ew or 
Vol 1 art Tartary, Thibet and China, Vol. I Amy Herbert,’ ‘ Gertru ude,” de. 
Dr. Barth's AFRICAN TRAVELS and Tae * Volume of the Rev. C. MERI- The Resources of Estates,’ a new Work by 
DISCOVERIES, Vols. 1V. and V. ALE’S History of the Romans under Mr. J. I. MORTON, Civil and 
ERATIVE the Empire tarel Hindustani Clavie to the 
revised. New 1 of De 4118 * — ~~ New Testament and the Book of 
Mr. W. M'Leod’s Edition of GOLD- Aiki. now ready. in price fe. 6d. salms. 
| Moore's ‘NATIONAL MELODIES, the Vols 
neu De, 
Examination Music printed by the Words. BACON'S vase 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. Paternoster-row. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the 


ortrait wrenee. 


MITLA: . Travels in Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Salvador. By G. F.VON TEMPSKY. Map, 


A VISIT to ALGIERS. By the Rey. 


E. W. L. DAVIES, M.A. Coloured Illustrations Post Syo. 66. 


WILLIAM nowirr's TWO 
YEARS in with meet recent Infor- 


5. 
HUTCHINSON’S IMPRESSIONS of 
6. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. New Edition, revised and —— Vers. 3. to IV. 
post Svo. price és. each. Vou. V. price 68. on March 31 


Lord NORMANBY'S New Work— 


A FEAR of TI 
oa tone UTION, from a Journal kept in Paris in 


Rey. G. J GLEIG'S ESSA YS, 


buted the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
price 


GERTRUDE: A "Tale. By the Author 
of Amy Herbert. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

10. 
Dr. AIKIN’S ARTS of LIFE, in 


Letters for the Instruction of You Persons. New Edition 
corrected, &c. by LUCY AIKIN. — 


ll. 

MEMOIRS of Admiral PARRY, the 

Arctic Navigator. By his SON. New and cheaper Edition, with 
12. 


MEMOIRS, &c. of Col. MOUNTAIN, 


N by Mre M MOUNTAIN. New and cheaper Edition, with 


MEMOIRS of Admiral SYMONDS, 


late ofthe Navy. Edited by J. A SHARP. Sv. Woed- 
cuts, &c. 


XIV. 


The Third Volume of the English Edition 


of the Abbé HUC’S Work on CHRISTIAN N. 2. in CHINA. 
TARTARY,and THIBET. 


HUMBOLDT’S ‘COSMOS, Vol. IV. 


XVI. 


The Sixth Volume of the Rev. C. ME. 


RIVALES HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 
(In the pres. 


XVII. 


Mr. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRA- 
PHIOAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from, Reviews, 


XVII. 


MOORES NATIONAL MELODIES, 


the MUSIC with T with a few favourite AIRS 
perial 8vo. 
and G — Single Songs. 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of LORD 


BACON'S WORKS, edited b essrs. ELLIS, SPEDDING, and 
HEATH, completing Dicleion of the Works. 


The RESOURCES of ESTATES. By 
Agricultural 


JOHN L. MORTON, Civil and . Reyal evo. 
with 24 Illustrations. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
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The object of NOTES on BOOKS—issued quarterly, at the end of — May, August, and November—is to enable hasers 
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by tables of contents and gre ! prefaces, or may be acquired by an 12 of the books themselves. With this view, each 
— is confined to a brief AAL 7818 or THE ConTEeNTs of the work referred to. Opinions of the press and laudatory notices are not 
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UNIFORM WITH GROTE’S 
‘GREECE.’ 


—— — 


NOW READY, 


With Map and Woodcuts, Vol. I. Svo. 18s. 
(to be completed in 4 vols.) 


THE HISTORY 
HERODOTUS 


A New English Version, 


From the Text of Galsronp, 


EDITED WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND 
ESSAYS, 
Illustrating the History and Geography of 
Herodotus, 

From the most recent sources of information, 
embodying the Chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, 
Which have been obtained in ix the Progress of 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


BY 
REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
ASSISTED BY 
COL. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.CB,, 


AND 
SIR J. G. WILKINSON, F. R. S. 


“The Translation is executed with great spirit and 
‘freedom. It is by far the best we have met with. It is a 
subject of congratulation that we possess writers like Mr. 
Rawlinson, his brother, and Sir G. Wilkinson, who are 
raising in the work before us a monument of learning, in- 
dustry, and sagacious research, worthy alike of their own 
reputation and of being placed beside the greatest histo- 
rical productions which have illustrated the nineteenth 
eentury.”—The Press, Feb. 20, 1858. 


„There is none among the Ancients who has done more 
for universal knowledge than Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
and no great teacher has ever taught mankind in a more 
modest, genial, and agreeable manner...... Herodotus, in 
his unaffected narratives, is forever pulling at the heart- 
strings of his readers; and, as you stop to converse with 
him, hooks his arm in yours, and takes you a very long 
walk, beguiling your ears all the way with his delightful 
gossip, and making you laugh and cry by turns, till you are 
much too late for your appointments, and well contented 
with having been so cheated out of them.......They make 
up a tale which is like the expanded table-talk of some 
charming companion digressing to any extent for the sake 
of explanation, but never wearying, because he has always 
‘something novel or entertaining to say.” 

Blackwood's Magazine, Dec. 1855. 


+ Flerodotas writes of what he saw and heard; he be- 
lieved what he wrote; and he expects you to believe it 
also. You may say he was mistaken, or misinformed, or 
credulous, or ignorant; though every new discovery is 
telling us, that the old father of history was as accurate as 
he was honest. But you give him at least the credit of not 
wishing to impose upon his readers, but writing what he 
himself believed.”—North British Review, Nov. 1857. 
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ington, Nicho 
van ially is it so when others see us 
as —— really are. 5 soldier commissioned to 
look on a —— pees and, — stranger to 
either to tell the to his countrymen, 
bow bach — duty, — how they 
may have, on occasion, nobl and how 
the general who committed the fewest errors 
won the prize,—may be expected to use his 
eyes and hands fairly; and, whether we like it 
or not, we are bound to take some notice of his 
rt. Such an office was assigned 5 
MClellan and his fellow Commissioners by 
the American Government. They resembled 
those little coteries of ancient and 
——— who clustered together in a few 
ds, ordered expressly for the occasion, and 
from that coign of Meyer a looked down 
upon the e, some of them calmly indif- 
ferent as to which side Victory would ultimately 
bend, some with wishes for one side or hopes 
for the other, but all in raptures when a nt 
blow was struck, showering smiles on the tri- 
umphant adversary, and laughing at the 
astounded worn by the vanquished foe 
=o on the plain, or limping away to 
ins and captivity. In another point of 
view, however, the military commission from the 
United States did not in the smallest degree 
resemble the gods, not were they even like the 
celebrated Eliza, who stood ä 
On Minden's plains spectatress of the fight. 
—The American Cavalry officer and his asso- 
ciates did not reach the scene of action till all 
early all was over. They appeared on the 
scene like the sententious old gentlemen who 
come on in the fifth act of a comedy, to 
make reflections, and pair off the lovers or 
reward the comedi Horace alludes to 
a poet who sat down to write an epic poem 
on the Trojan war, and who, after completin 
a couple of dozen of prefatory books, di 
before he had fairly commenced his subject. 
Capt. M‘Clellan and his associates are as 
remarkable in another way. They were de- 
spatched to make notes on the Crimean Cam- 
paign, and when they reached their destination 
affair was over. It was no fault of theirs 


that they did not arrive earlier. They did not 
dine, drink, doze, and dally by the way, like 
the delegation immortali in Schiller’s 


~ fen ears’ War’; nevertheless, when they 
arri — ils, 
sharpen e points, an their note- 
books, the Mal had ay They arrived 
as the curtain was descending, but they resolved 
to criticize the whole piece, overture and all ! 
There was a French author who, havi 
written an account of a siege before he ha 
received the documents to work by, discovered, 
on the arrival of the latter, that he had assigned 
the victo 3 y, and that his 
— | id not agree the facts. Ma foi,” 
said he, “so much the worse for the facts! 
Mon sige est fait!” Capt. M‘Clellan went over 
to, the Cri to describe the Siege of Sebas- 
topol from ocular observation, but the si | 
was over before his arrival,—and “ Ma foi!” 


says the Captain, “let us go through it again!” 
is he does from the commencement, and thus 
modestly :—“ Although fully aware, 


he says, 


“that it is much easier to criticize operations 
after the result is known than to direct them 
at the time, I shall not hesitate to invite atten- 
tion to what appeared to be evident mistakes 
on either side: this, not for the purpose of 


. — fault or instituting comparisons, but 
with the h : 


that it may serve to draw the 
attention of our officers to the same points, 
and perhaps assist in preventing similar errors 
on our own part hereafter.” is would have 
been in excellent spirit if the t writer 
had been a witness of the strife on which he 
comments; and, indeed, the spirit of the 
above sentence is not to be obj to, 
even as matters stand. When, however, 
Capt. M‘Clellan declines to draw comparisons 
that might be invidious, he only alludes to 
comparisons between the belligerent ies. 
It is quite otherwise when he brings forward 
the deeds of his own countrymen by way of 
illustration. All honour to them and to the 
brave men of every country ! But we think 
“the 2 — half shy to 
compare “s ings with t,” yet not 
defining which “ thi he those 
respective adjectives, he remarks :—“ It cannot 
fail to be a source of satisfaction to reflect upon 
the fact that in the (American) operations 
against Vera Cruz, the first thing of that nature 
we had ever undertaken, we completed a diffi- 
cult line of investment on the second day after 
landing, while the experienced troops of the 
Allies required nearly seven days to land and 
march about fifteen miles to the Alma... . It 
was twenty-seven days after the Battle of the 
Alma that they opened fire upon Sebastopol, 
although the distance from the Alma to Bala- 
clava did not exceed thirty miles... . In spite 
of the delays arising from mistakes in forward- 
ing our siege-train,.which was landed on an 
open beach at a time when violent northers 
frequently suspended work, and cut off all 
communication with ‘the fleet, we opened fire 
upon Vera Cruz on the thirteenth day after 
landing.” We do not know if Capt. M‘Clellan 
saw as little of the “spurt” at Vera Cruz in 
1847 as he did of the siege of Sebastopol in 
1855 and 1856, but his comparison drawn at 
the opening of his narrative reminds us of a 
remark recently made by an American writer 
to the effect, that continual self-eulogy is the 
calamity, if not the curse, of American litera- 
ture. It is simply absurd to compare the two 
events at all. In the Crimea the Allies had to 
struggle against assailants who were continually 
renewed, who fought from behind the strongest 
intrenchments in the world, and whose strong- 
hold was furnished with munitions of war the 
collection of a quarter of a century, and 
which, as the Russian Admiral piously re- 
marked, unless Heaven made a mistake, was 
sufficient to enable a rapidly-renewed Russian 
army to hold out for ever. The Allies, 
moreover, fought at disadvantage against 
men better fed, and as strong and as brave as 
themselves. The Americans and the Mexicans 
were not so equally matched: the latter were as 
brave, but they did not the physical 
force of the invaders. en, Sebastopol was 
strong enough to have defied the world; Vera 
Cruz was feeble and had no Todtleben to create 
external strength. The Russian fleet, again, 
and at safe distance, scattered destruction 
among the dauntless besiegers; but the poor 
Mexicans, with no such deadly engines, were 
swept down by the of the American fleet 
as well as by those of the American army. The 
Morthers, too, inflicted no such injury on the 
assailants as the Black Sea storms which dashed 
laden vessels to pieces on the rocks, while 


Russian musketry smote the helpless wretches 


who were struggling with the waves. We do 
not make these assertions ting the Ame- 
ricans and the over-matched Mexicans at ran- 
dom, or from memory liable to trip. We 
rely upon an American writer, Brantz Mayer, 
who, in the first volume of his history of Mexico, 
370, says,—“ On the 9th of March, Scott 
ded the army upon the coast below the island 
of — wit 7 * loss 4 a man, and 
without opposition from the neighbouring eit 
of Vera en, which he — in vain 10 
surrender. Having planted his batteries, and 
laced them under the command of Colonel 
bardment of the city on the 18th, aided afloat 
and on shore by the guns of the fleet, which 
had been transferred from Commodore Connor 
to the command of Commodore Perry. The 
town was thus invested by land and water, and 
although the Mexican castle, city, walls, and 
fort were but poorly garrisoned and provided, 
they held out bravely during the terrible siege 
which nearly converted Vera Cruz into a 
slaughter-house. On the morning of the 26th, 
when no hope remained for the Mexicans, 
General Landero, the commander, made over- 
tures for a capitulation, which being satisfac- 
torily arranged, the principal commercial port 
and the most renowned fortress in Mexico were 
surrendered.” We will not point out the dis- 
crepancies between the two American wri 
our readers may do that for themselves; we wi 
only add respecting the northers, which Capt. 
M‘Clellan introduces as an additional element 
against the invaders, that, as Brantz Mayer 
remarks, “it was fortunate that our troops were 
landed from the trans 
early as they were in 
diately and during the siege, one of 
the most violent northers that ever ravaged these 
shores incessantly, destroying many of 
the vessels, whose ike freight, men, and 
munitions, had been so recently disembarked.” 
We were less fortunate, for the Euxine swal- 
lowed not empty vessels, but ships laden with 
the very sinews of war, at more than one crisis 
of the siege, when famine had made skeletons 
of soldiers who had hardly strength to the 
musket — a foe strong with raki, black 
bread, and ample rations, generally. The cases 


of Vera Cruz and Sebastopol cannot be com- 


arch, for almost imme- 


Thus, however, starting with a comparison of 
Vera Cruz and Sebastopol, and with something 
more than a suggestion that the former was the 
better managed affair of the two, Capt. M‘Clellan 

roceeds to criticize the campaign. Of the 
ttle of the Alma, he informs his fellow-coun- 
trymen that the Russian position was neither 
remarkably strong by nature, nor “ was it at all 
improved by artificial means!” He entertains 
doubts of the propriety of the movement of 
Bosquet, which “decided the retreat of the 
Russians”; and he thinks as the latter retired 
in what he calls “ perfect order,” “their general 
appreciated much more fully than did the 
Allies the delicate nature of his position.” We 
think that there was a just appreciation on 
both sides. Menschikoff announced to his 
government that the position was so strong he 
could hold it with ease for six weeks; and the 
Allies drove him out of it in four hours ! 

Of the movement on the city, the Captai 
remarks—“In considering this march it is 
somewhat difficult to determine which party 
committed the greatest fault—the Allies in so 
exposing themselves, or the Russian in failing 
to avail himself of the opportunities offered. 
The nsibility of the march he lays upon 
the English. “The French,” he says, “followed 
the movement”; which we believe to be contrary 


rts and men-of-war as 


~ 
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to the fact. He tells us — Russians lost at 
one place “ the o unity of striking a brilliant 
— (which is hardly 
the European idea of military brilliancy); and 
how, at another, they might have brought upon 
us extreme disaster; and, at a third, nothing 
less than annihilation. 

Of the affair at Balaclava, the author of the 
report intimates that the Russians might have 

ted more if they had acted with more 
energy—which we take to be a very safe re- 
mark. He alludes to the famous cavalry 
on that occasion as mere insanity on the 
part of the officer by whom it was commanded, 
and the judgment is one that nobody will gain- 
say. As to the result of this affair, he seems to 
think that if the Russians might have effected 
something more to their advantage, they gained 
the end they had in view, which “ it was pro- 
bable was chiefly to slacken the operations of 
the siege by making a diversion.” The result 
at Inkermann he holds to be still more favour- 
able to the Russians“ It must be kept in view 
that the principal object of the Russians in 
giving battle at the Inkermann was to prevent 
an assault upon the town; . .. in this respect, 
although at a heavy cost, they gained their 
int.” Not so effectually, however, as the 
tain appears to think, for the assault was 
not prevented, it was only deferred. Of the 
issue, as far as it concerned the English, he 
speaks with a burst of true soldierlike admi- 
ration.— 

„As things went at Inkermann, the result, as far 
as the English were concerned, appears to have 
been due to that steady and magnificent courage of 
their race, which has so often 
balanced the follies and unskilfulness of their com- 
manders, whether in victory or defeat. Their con- 
duct on that day was worthy of the nation which 
— credit alike at Malplaquet and Landen, 

lenheim and Fontenoy, Waterloo and Corunna.” 


The Captain (allowing that we “gained 
credit,” if not glory, on the above occasions) 
sums up the whole affair by remarking that 
“the result of the action was due partly to the 
courage of the English, partly to the mistake 
of Soimonoff (who expiated his error with his 
— — to the prompt and correct judgment 
of Bosquet, and mainly to the fact that, Gort- 

chakoff did not conduct his false attack with 
sufficient energy and decision.” This judgment 
too may be accepted. Whatever may be said 
of the shortcomings of many of our own com- 
manders, they never in a body committed so 
many gross errors in one day as were committed 
b the Muscovite leaders at Inkermann. To 
the mistakes of a general, the Russian autho- 
rities attribute the signal failure they encoun- 
tered at the Tchernaya; but the Captain — 
* thinks that the gallantry of the defenders 

something to do with it. He adds a curious 
scrap of intelligence, illustrative of neutrality: 
It is certain,” he says, “that the Allies had 
received intelligence from a neutral capital that 
the Russians intended attacking on or about 
the 18th of August, although the precise point 
was not perhaps specified.” 

Capt. M‘Clellan reports very fully touching 
battles of which he saw nothing; but if we are 
not bound to put more faith in him on this 
matter than in any other late comer on the 
field, we are obliged to treat his direct evidence 
on matters that came under his eye with more 
implicit acceptance than we feel always called 
upon to apply to his opinions. Thus, he in- 
spected our trenches, and this is a part of his 
report. After praising those of the French, he 


With regard to the English the case was differ- 
ent; it seemed as if they systematically abandoned 
the excellent system taught and perfected with so 


palliated or over- | Pro 


much care at Chatham. Whenever the was 
difficult their trenches generally ceased to afford 
shelter; a shallow excavation in the rock, and a few 
stones thrown up in front, appeared to be all that 
was considered necessary in such cases. They were 
often faulty in direction as well in profile, being not 
— badly defiladed, or not gaining ground 
enough, and entirely too cramped; nor were they 
pushed as close to the Redan as they ought to have 
been before giving the assault. In too many cases 
the expression “t&atonnement” of the French would 
seem to convey the best idea of their operations. 
Their batteries, however, were very well construct- 
ed. Their magazines, platforms, &c., were usuall 
similar to those adopted at Chatham, althoug 
— deviations were sometimes complained 
of.“ 

The Captain very fairly describes the closing 
affair, by characterizing the attack on the Mala- 
koff as a “surprise.” The French leaped in 
with little or no resistance,—while that on the 
Redan was made over an unprotected open, 
with the Russians in the front in great masses 
and thoroughly on the alert. That the results 
of the two attacks were different reflects no 
discredit on the men on either side who failed. 
Capt. M‘Clellan expresses his conviction that 
had our attacking columns been properly sup- 
ported we might have as gloriously won and 
retained the Redan as our noble Allies did the 
Malakoff. Of the strength of the fortifications 
and the immense armament of Sebastopol, he 
speaks as if neither amounted to anything be- 


yond that of an ordinary fortress. Of the earth- 
works, he writes as follows: 
This would seem to be the proper place to notice 


then a popular fallacy, that the siege of Sebastopol 
ved the superiority of temporary (earthen) forti- 
fications over those of a permanent nature. It is 
easy to show that it proved nothing of the kind, but 
that it only proved that temporary works in the 
hands of a brave and skilful garrison are suscepti- 
ble of a longer defence than was generally supposed. 
They were attacked as field works never were before, 
and were defended as field works never had been 
defended. The main difference between properly 
constructed permanent fortifications (intended to 
resist a siege) and temporary works is, that the 
latter seldom present an insuperable obstacle against 
assault, while the former always do. In addition, 
permanent works have a better command over the 
adjacent country, and are more carefully and per- 
fectly planned. The masonry walls, which render 
an assault impossible, cannot be seen from the dis- 
tance, and can be destroyed only by establishing 

With regard to the attack on the harbour by 
the fleet, the Commissioner says :— 

The permanent defences of the harbour of Sebas- 
topol against an attack by water, although inferior 
in material and the details of construction to our 
own most recent works, proved fully equal to the 
purpose for which they were intended. Indeed, the 
occurrences on the Pacific, the Baltic, and the Black 
Sea, all seem to establish, beyond controversy, the 
soundness of the view so long entertained by all 
intelligent mili men, that well-constructed for- 
tifications must always prove more than a match 
for the strongest fleets.” 

Many others, as well as mili men, will 
agree in this opinion, as they will with the 
assertion of the Captain, that “in the day of 
sailing-vessels the successful siege of Sebastopol 
would have been impossible.” Remembering, 
however, what the Czar had been making of 
Sebastopol for the last quarter of a century, 
they will be little inclined to indorse the decla- 
ration of Capt. M‘Clellan, made to give greater 
lustre to a sufficiently glorious defence,—that 
“ the Russians were unprepared to sustain a 
siege 

he “reports” which follow the details of 
the siege are founded on personal observation 


made by the American “ military Commission 


to Europe.” The admiration of the chief Com. 
missioner is especially excited by the French 
army, and more particularly by the Zouaves 


Captain, “I should esteem it the greatest honour 
to assist in defeating the Zouaves.” He could 
— them a higher compliment. The report 
on the Russian army, however, more 
points of interest to general readers; and one 
of these is in reference to married soldiers, who, 
in the English army, are generally a great 
incumbrance.— 

The canton iats are soldiers’ children, educated 

for the army at the expense of the State. Every 
son of a non-commissioned officer or soldier, born 
after his father enters the service, is a 
cantonist. At the option of his parents, he may be 
taken care of in one of two ways: he may remain 
with them until the age of twenty, the ment 
allowing him clothing and rations, then enter 
the army as a private soldier; or he may, at the age 
of six, be taken charge of by the government, and 
is then brought up at one of the establishments 
maintained for the purpose. With to the 
cantonists of the first class, the State assists in their 
education, which is not so perfect as that of the 
others ; those who are physically unfit for the service 
are apprenticed to a trade, and finally sent to the 
military colonies.” 
—Thus, the marriage of the soldiers is encou- 
raged, for the reason that the institution of the 
cantonists prevents their children from being an 
incumbrance to the regiment and a burden 
upon the State. | 

It is in very few cases that these “ reports” 
on military organization are interesting to the 
non-professional reader; in many cases they 
are nearly unintelligible to civilians. We select, 
however, one ge from the Report on the 
— — Cavalry, by which the public will be 
enabled to judge how far, in some instances, they 
may be authorized to trust even the ocular 
evidence of Capt. M‘Clellan.— 

„The horses of the English cavalry are large and 
excellent ; for the 12 they leave nothing 
to be desired; it may be a whether they 
have light cavalry, in the true sense of the term, 
except, perhaps, some of the regiments who have 
been serving in India, and are mounted on Indian 
horses; for the men and horses of the light cavalry 
are scarcely to be distingui from those of the 
heavy, and it may be doubted whether they would 
stand the severe work, exposure, and short rations, 
which usuall = — t of li 1 2 
paign, as well as the less imposing but lighter 
more active material of the light cavalry of other 
nations.” 

It is a new thing for ishmen to hear 
that there is little difference between our little 
horses with their lithesome riders of the light 
cavalry, and the elephantine steeds and stalwart 
cavaliers of our Horse Guards or ordi heavy 
dragoons. The usual complaint is, that the 
horse, even of the light — is hardly strong 
enough for his not very ponderous rider. 

The Sardinians, generally, attracted more of 
the Commissioner's admiration than even the 
Zouaves, described as the “beau idéal” of 
soldiers. “The 2 of the Sardinian 
cavalry,” says the Captain, “ as, indeed, that of 


such features as were discernible, and 
0 t them upon the American Ac 
cordingly, with a view of being empl some 
day in the West Indies, or elsewhere, 
Capt. M‘Clellan makes various 5 for 
the improvement of the Uni tates army 
He recommends the i 


“Of all the troops that I have ever seen,” says the 


instruction 


preliminary 
prescribed in Russian and Austrian tactics, 


| 
| 
| their whole army in the Crimea, was excellent ; 
indeed, the general —— of their army 
was superior to that of either of their allies.” 
| The object of the Commission was, of course, 
by examining the military organization of the 
various armies of Europe, to select therefrom 
| 
ds :— 


beyond doubt the most 
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and the 0 tion of the French veterinary | provocation. To do so would be a great injus-| Poor n! And he so proud of his swim- 
— 4 The En glish system of transporting | tice. Mr. Trelawny is master of the — ming! All his aan — tarnished— 


— * sea, as lle in the 
devised,” and the de are given at full 
Among other recommendations for 
ion are tents, we — 
of stoc t oeing for 
horses, tactics, the 
Russian sabre, with others made in official and 
unofficial The Captain 
high! approves 0 uropean — 0 
* — upon the colours of each regiment 
the names of the actions in which it has borne 
— honourable part, for few things are more 
rtant than those which tend to inspire 
bee reserve a feeling of pride in the regiment, 
on the = of its officers and men.” 
port,’ printed b a order of the Ame- 
Bap almost exclusively 
to 2 men. We have endeavoured to 
extract from it a few not only such as 
might interest general readers, but also reflect- 
ing men. The * of nearly 400 quarto 
of olose t is chiefly to improve the 
American army in the art of 
— on: ext, end the warrior is not 
so, like the poet,—as a French writer 
“la naissance n'y suffit pas.” It is 


to that th Id should 
sigh over, e world sho | cowed cur constibullens: 


so far from the civilization ay — the 
yl — Peace as to a we to be drilled in 


rmer, we should have households, like 

the — pow vers of nations, eternally occupied 

in the ignoble task of circumventing and de- 
the Last Days 


spoiling each other. 


Oxx word ** two words for Shelley, 
and ten for y—will probably be the 
compend ious criticism of some readers on cl 

this book. How Mr. Trelawny sees thro 
Shelley at a glance—how Mr. Trelawny aids, 
and beats, and protects Lord Byron—how Mr. 
Trelawny teaches the Greeks cunning, and the 
French tacties, and the British daring—are 
"Yes it woald, 
these “ Recollections.” Yet it would, 

be unwise to dismiss them as the — 
of a vain man or a weak man. ey seem 
the genuine utterance of a true soldier frank, 
open, and aggressive too bold to shirk com- 
‘parisons, even against the highest, and too 
manly to reserve his knowledge of his own 
eminent qualities and services. Moreover, — 
has 80 to recollect. Shelley and 

lend their names to the book. t its 

is Mr. Trelawny. Mr. Trelawny stands — 
strongly on the canvas. A Roman or Eliza- 
bethan hero in brilliance and in versatility; 


land or water is the same to him; at home in 


man wus superior to events, calm 
in th — in the council, magnani- 
mous even to assassins; such is the Homeric 


hero Trelawny painted by hi 

8 <A and Byron are o — 
in Ww 

itera blog to from their 


those — 
theme would be on prope 


‘over 


and we naturally make our bow to the supreme 


Here is the record of his first sight of Shel- 
ley and of the impression the great poet made 


on him :— 

y gliding in, 1, a tall 
thin stripling held out both hands; — — 
I could hardly believe as I looked at his flushed, 
ͥ ͤ — ö 

returned his warm pressure. After — 
silent from astonishment: was it ible 
this mild-looking, beardless boy, could be 
table monster at war with all the world !—excom- 
the Fathers of the 
0 civil rights by the fiat of a grim 
cellor, — by every member of his family, 
and denounced by the rival of our literature 
as the founder of a Satanic 1? I could not 


veri- 


believe it; it must be a hoax. He was habited like 
a boy, in a black jacket and trousers, which he | 
seemed to have outgrown, or his tailor, as is the | 
custom, had most stinted him in his 
‘ sizings.’” 


And here is a chronicle of the way in which 
he used to play with Byron’s weak and bragging 
spirit 

“ Byron rare he 
had drunk. He said, We young Whigs imbibed 


stuck to 2 and destroyed theirs and their coun- 
try's. He bragged, too, of his prowess in riding, 
— fen and even walking; but to excel in 

It 


oa 12 to avoid smiling at his boasting and 
self- * In the water a fin is better than 
a foot, and in that element he did well; he was 
built for floating,—with a flexible body, open chest, | 
broad beam, and round limbs. If the sea was 
smooth and warm, he would stay in it for hours; 
but as he seldom in in this and w 

he did, over-exerted himself, he suffered severel * 
which o , and —.—. how deeply he would 
be mortified at had the magnanimity 
when contending ‘with him to give in.” 

At last he was compelled, in self-justification, | 
to read Byron a lesson: 

„He had a misgiving in his mind that I was | 
trifling with him; and one day as we were on the | 
shore, and the Bolivar at anchor, about three miles | 
off, he insisted on our t conclusions; we were | 
to swim to the yacht, dine in the sea alongside of 
her, treading water the while, and then to return 
to the shore. It was calm and hot, and seeing he 
would not be fobbed off, we started. I reached the 
boat a long time before he did; ordered the edibles | 
to be ready, and floated until he arrived. We ate | 
our fare leisurely, from off a grating that floated | 
alongside, drank a bottle of ale, and I smoked a 
cigar, which he tried to exti —as he never | 
smoked. We then put about, and struck off towards 
— We had not got a hundred yards on 

our passage, when he retched violently, and, as 
that is often followed by cramp, T urged him to put 
his hand on my shoulder that I might tow him back | 
to the schooner.—‘ Keep off, you villain, dont 


touch me. III drown ere I give in.’—I answered | 
as lago did to Roderigo. a for — | 
drown cats and blind puppies.” 

and the effects o las of 
sto — Come on,’ ‘Il am always 


better after vomiting.’ “with difficulty I deluded | 
him back; I went on board, and he sat on the 
steps of the acc dation ladder, with his feet in 
the water. I handed him a wine-glass of brandy, 
and screened him from the burning sun. He was 
in asullen mood, but after a time resumed his usual 
tone. er, Serge induce him to be landed in 

I protested I had had 
ou may do as you like,’ 


on | nor to his prowess in swimming, to me, ex in 
— He was ill, and kept his for 
two days afterwards. 


Leander, Mr. Akenhead ai — I did; 

—no wonder that he lost his temper and kept 
his bed. But this is not the only time in which 
Mr. Trelawny shines in contrast with the Poet. 
We may refer to an occasion in which m 
is concerned,—and from which the — 
writer comes out, it must be confessed, very 
shabbily. Everybod y is aware that Byron was 
extremely near and mean in his financial 
matters. Every reader knows how sharply he 
made his literary bargains with John 5 
—— he screwed, pinched, and filled hes 
pockets,—never giving a s ce of his 
— to a friend or brother bard Is not the 

terary history of Byron’s contem 
chiefly concerned with the wrongs done to 
them by the noble poet? — — Street 
could tell us how much r n wrung 
from Tom Moore and Leigh Hunt, and from 
associates not so well known to fame! In the 
face of so many evidences of Byron’s meanness, 
we feel a curious sort of pleasure in a quoting 
Byron’s own confession of the wro 

“In all the transactions between shell 
Byron in which expenses had occurred, and they 
were many, the former, as was his custom, 
paid all, the latter promising to repay; but as no 
one ever repaid Shelley, Byron did not see the 
necessity of his setting the example; and now that 
Mrs. Shelley was left destitute by her husband’s 
death, Byron did nothing for her. He 
this when too late, for in our voyage to Greece he 
alluded to Shelley, saying, ‘Tre, you did what I 
should have done, let us square accounts to-morrow ; 
I must pay my debts.’ I merely observed, ‘ Money 
is of no use at sea, and when you get on shore you 
will find you have none to spare;’ he probably 
3 too, for he said nothing more on the 
subject 
—It is ible for a strict moralist not to 
see that 1. 7 Trelawny, even on bis own show- 
ing, has decidedly the best of it here! 

y and by we get a slight glimpse’ of the 
noble poet's manner of life in Italy 

“The Pilgrim moved about like a Pasha, witha 
host of attendants, and all that he and they 
required on the journey. So far as I could learn 
from Fletcher, his yeoman bold—and he had been 
with him from the time of his first leaving England, 
Byron wherever he was, so far as it was practicable, 
pursued the same lazy, dawdling habits he continued 
during the time I knew him. He was seldom out 
ol his bed before noon, when he drank a cup of 
very strong green tea, without sugar or milk. At 
two he ate a biscuit and drank soda-water. At 
three he mounted his horse and sauntered 2 the 
roal—and generally the same road, —if alone, 
_ racking his brains for fitting matter and rhymes for 
_ the coming poem, he dined at seven, as fru * 
anchorites are said in story-books to have „ at 
nine he visited the family of Count Gamba, on his 
return home he sat reading or composing until two 
or three o clock in the morning, and then to bed, 
often feverish, restless and exhausted—to dream, 
as he said, more than to sleep.” 

Mr. Trelawny makes no secret of his strong 
preference for Shelley over Byron. Byron was 
wilful and heady, silent and reserved, caer ook 
eager and submissive, a brilliant talker 
delighted companion. Here is a gossi 
the author of ‘The Cenci’ on that an 
works :— 

In answer to my questions, Shelley said, ‘In 
writing the ‘Cenci’ my object was to see how I 
could succeed in describing passions I have never 
felt, and to tell the most dreadful story in pure and 
refined language. The image of Beatrice haunted 
me after her portrait. The story is well 
authenticated, and the details far more horrible 


„ nor 
much 


| igure. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
im this rests on the head of governments, no 
of individuals. If the latter were as dishonest | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cave OF Parnassus, & drawing-room av Fisa, or | 
at the helm of a frigate ; a man to show Byron | 
how to swim, Napier to conduct a war, or Mav- | 
rocordato to spend a loan; a perfect judge 1 
he called out, and plumped in, and we swam on 
shore. He never afterwards alluded to this event, T Tiave — 
5 of art; it is not coloured by my a 
the characters or obscured by my metaphysics. I don't think 
MEE seductive such | of it. It gave me less trouble than anything I have 
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written of the same 8 I am now writing 5 
for the stage. It is affectation to say we wri 

7. for any other purpose. The subject is from 
English history; in style and manner I shall 
approach as near our t dramatist as my feeble 
powers will permit. ‘ King Lear’ is my model, for 
that is nearly perfect. I am amazed at my pre- 
sumption. Poets should be modest. My audacity 
savours of madness. Considering the ur re- 
quisite to excel in composition, I think it would be 
better to stick to one style. The clamour for 
novelty is leading us all . Vet, at Ravenna, 
I urged Byron to come out of the dismal ‘ wood of 
error’ into the sun, to write something new and 
cheerful. ‘Don Juan’ is the result. e poetry 
is superior to ‘Childe Harold,’ and the plan, or 
rather want of plan, gives scope to his astonishing 
natural powers. My friends say my ‘ Prometheus’ 
is too wild, ideal, and perplexed with imagery. It 
may be so. It has no resemblance to the Greek 
drama. It is original; and cost me severe mental 
labour. Authors, like mothers, prefer the children 
who have given them most trouble. Milton pre- 
ferred his ‘ Paradise Regained,’ Petrarch his 
Africa, and Byron his Doge of Venice.’ I have 
the vanity to write only for ical minds, and 
must be satisfied with few ers. Byron is ambi- 
tious; he writes for all, and all read his works.” 


Here we get an interesting glimpse of the 
two poets in their private habits.— 

“On returning to Pisa I found the two Poets 
going through the same routine of habits they had 
adopted before my departure; the one getting out 
of bed after noon, dawdling about until two or 
three, following the same road on horseback, stop- 
ping at the same Podere, firing his pop-guns, and 
retracing his steps at the same slow pace ;—his 

al dinner followed by his accustomed visit to 
an Italian family, and then—the midnight lamp, 
and the immortal verses. The other was up at six 
or seven, reading Plato, Sophocles, or Spinoza, with 
the accompaniment of a hunch of dry bread; then 
he joined Williams in a sail on the Arno, in a flat- 
bottomed skiff, book in hand, and from thence 
he went to the pine-forest, or some out-of-the-way 
— When birds went to roost he returned 
ome, and talked and read until midnight. The 
monotomy of this life was only broken at long 
intervals by the arrival of some old acquaintances 
of Byron’s: Rogers, Hobhouse, Moore, Scott—not 
Sir Walter,—and these visits were brief. John 
Murray, the publisher, sent out new books, and 
wrote amusing gossipping letters, as did Tom 
Moore and others. These we were generally allowed 
to read, or hear read, ee archly observing, ‘ My 
private and confidential letters are better known 
than any of my published works.“ 


The famous and fatal boat, ‘The Don Juan, 
is now being built,—and the writer of ‘Queen 
Mab’ is making strange inquiries after deadly 
poisons. This short extract is from a letter: 

“You, of course, enter into society at Leghorn: 
should you meet with any scientific person, capable 
of preparing the Prussic Acid, or essential oil of bitter 
almonds, I should regard it as a great kindness if 
you could procure me a small quantity. It requires 
the caution in preparation, and ought to 
be highly concentrated; I would give any price for 
this medicine; you remember we talked of it the 
other night, and we both expressed/a wish to 
possess it; my wish was serious, and * from 
the desire of avoiding needless suffering. I need 
not tell you I have no intention of suicide at 

t, but I confess it would be a comfort to me 
to hold in my possession that golden key to the 
chamber of perpetual rest. The Prussic Acid is 
used in medicine in infinitely minute doses; but 
that preparation is weak, and has not the con- 
centration necessary to medicine all ills infallibly. 
A single drop, even less, is a dose, and it acts by 

These 1 — cause no special anxieties to 
the poet's friends. Meantime, the Don Juan 


arrives at La Spezzia,—and we have a very 
melancholy and amusing record of an experi- 
mental sail in her—‘‘the sadder that it makes | 
us smile“ 


“T put into the Gulf of Spezzia, and found 
Shelley in ecstasy with his boat, and Williams as 
touchy about, her reputation as if she had been his 
wife. They were hardly ever out of her, and talked 
of the Mediterranean as a lake too confined and 
tranquil to exhibit her sea-going excellence. They 
longed to be on the broad Atlantic, scudding 
bare poles in a — sou wester, with plenty of sea 
room. I went out for a sail in Shelley's to 
see how they would her. It was 
fun to witness Williams teaching the Poet how to 
steer, and other points of ip. 
Shelley had a book in hand, saying he could read 
and steer at the same time, as one was mental, the 
other mechanical. ‘ Luff!’ said Williams. Shelley 

t the helm the wrong way. Williams corrected 
keep them in a line, the wind is heading us.’ Then, 
turning to me, he said: ‘ Lend me a hand to haul 
in the main-sheet, and I will show you how close 
she can lay to the wind to work off a lee-shore.’— 
‘No,’ I answered; ‘I am a „and won't 
touch a rope. — Luff!’ said Williams, as the boat 
was yawing about. Shelley, you can't steer, you 
have got her in the wind's eye; give me the tiller, 


and you attend the main-sheet. Ready about!’ 
said Williams. ‘Helms down—let the fore- 
sheet—see how she spins round on heel—is 


not she a beauty? Now, Shelley, let go the main- 
sheet, and boy, haul aft the jib-sheet“ The main- 
sheet was jammed, and the le, or 
as sailors ex it, in irons; when the two had 
cleared it, Shelle 's hat was knocked overboard, 
and he would — 8 have followed, if I had not 
held him. He was so uncommonly awkward, that 
when they had things ship-shape, Williams, some- 
what scandalized at the lubberly manceuvre, blew 
up the Poet for his neglect and inattention to 
orders. Shelley was, however, so happy and in 
such high pee and the nautical terms so tickled 
his fancy, that he even put his beloved ‘ Plato’ in 
his pocket, and gave his mind up to fun and frolic. 
Lou will do no good with Shelley,’ I said, until 
you heave his books and papers overboard; shear 
the wisps of hair that over his eyes; and 


plunge his arms up to the elbows in a tar-bucket. 
And you, in, will have no authority, until you 
dowse your coat and cavalry boots. You see 


I am stripped for a swim, so please, whilst I am on 
board, to keep within swimming distance of the 
land.’ The boy was quick and handy, and used to 
boats. Williams was not as deficient as I antici- 
pated, but over-anxious and wanted practice, which 
alone makes a man prompt in emergency. Shelley 
was intent on catching images from the ever- 
changihg sea and sky, he heeded not the boat. 
On my ing the addition to their crew of a 
Genoese sailor accustomed to the coast—such as 
I had on board the Bolivar—Williams, thinking I 
undervalued his efficiency as a seaman, was scandal- 
ized—‘as if we three seasoned salts were not 
enough to manage an open boat, when lubberly 
sloops and cutters of fifty or sixty tons were 
worked by as few men on the h seas and iron- 
bound coast of Scotland! Yes,’ I answered, but 
what a difference between those sea-lions and you 
and our water-poet! A decked cutter besides, or 
even a frigate is easier handled in a gale or squall, 
and out-and-out safer to be on board of than an 
open boat. If we had been in a squall to-day with 
the main-sheet jammed, and the tiller put starboard 


instead of port, we should have had to swim for it.’ | (Thirza, 


—‘ Not I: I should have gone down with the rest 
of the pigs in the bottom of the boat,’ said Shelley, 
meaning the iron pig-ballast.” 

We need not retell any part of the sad story 
of Shelley's loss,—of the burning of his ashes 
on the Italian sands,—and the journey with the 
remains to Rome. We must leave the hero of 
these transactions, Mr. Trelawny) to clothe them 
with the glory of his presence and his enter- 
prise. We admit the energy, the foresight, and 
the good fortune which distinguished him 
throughout. What Achilles is to Patroclus 
Trelawny is to Shelley. 

After burying Shelley, Mr. Trelawny went 
with Byron to Greece. At sea he found my 


Lord more docile, and therefore more agreeable 
than on shore.— 

“You never know a man’s temper until you 
have been imprisoned in a ship with him, or 3 
woman’s until you have married her. Few friend. 
ships can the ordeal by water; when a yacht 
from England with a pair of these thus tried friends 
touches,—say at Malta or Gibraltar,—you may be 
sure that she will depart with one only. I never 


great | was on ship-board with a better companion than 


Byron ; he was generally cheerful, — — 
ints, 


As usual, | assumed no authority, uttered no com 


did not interfere with the working of the ship; 
vou like. Ev y at noon, jumped 


Then we have a scene of frolic, in which 
Childe Harold plays his 4 py — 

No boy cornet enjoyed a practical joke more 
than Byron. On great occasions, when our Cap- 
tain wished to be grand, he wore a bright scarlet 
waistcoat; as he was very co t, Byron wished 
to see if this vest would not button round us both. 
The captain was taking his si 
he ed the boy to bring up the waistcoat. 
In the mean time, as it was nearly calm 
hot, I opened the coops of the geese 
who instinctively took to the water. 
the Newfoundland dog, jumped after them, 
— the bull · d him. 

yron, standing on the gangway, wi 
jump overboard, and take the shine out of it.’ 
we did. The captain, hearing the row 
came up, and when he saw the gorgeous 
he was 1 by sea-water, he 
make a mutiny on ship (the 
laughing at the fun), I won't heave to 
a boat, I hope you will both be drowned. 
you will lose your frite’ e 

6 the word freight), shouted Byron. 

saw the dogs ing the ducks and I 
returned on board with the waistcoat, pacified the 
skipper, lowered a boat, and, with the aid of a boy, 
sculled after the birds and beasts.” 

If we may be allowed for one moment to 
dwell on a passage in which Mr. Trelawn plays 

— 4. 


HE 


8 4) 
Teds 


fii 


d we ask his 


“People say that I have told my own story in 
my writings: I defy them to point out a single act 
of my life by my poems, or of my though 
seldom write what I think. All that has 
lished about me is sheer nonsense, as will 
at my death, when my real life is published: 
thing in that is true. When I first left 
was gloomy. I said so in my first canto o 
Harold.’ 


172 


he was v. 
was in a decline. 


4 


I — — indifferent on the ot 


t, and pro 
— 14 Lad Byron 
as it happened. I to urray Lady 
would add, omit, or make any comments 
pleased, now, or when it was going through the 


press. 
Mr. Trelawny adds: 


“Tt is strange that Byron, though professing to 


the only exercise he had, for he could u 
deck. His favourite toys—pistols, we 
gotten; empty bottles and live poul 
— ang a fowl, duck or goose, was 
basket, the head and neck only visible 
the main yard-arm: and we rarely hac 
at the same bird.” 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| oing so—it is to quote what Mr. ‘Trelawny has 
| to say on that extraordinary and inexplicable 
act of literary treachery—the destruction of 
Byron’s Autobiography. Byron is introduced 
speaking: 


Filla 


PP 
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distrust everybody, should have had no misgiving 
as to the fate of his memoirs; he was oore 
sold them to Murray, as he thought ensured 

blication. He considered it indispensable to his 
— the truths he could not di during 
his life should be known at his death. e knew 
Moore prided himself on his intimacy with lords 
and ladies, for he was always talking of them, and 
that the chief aim and object of that Poet's whole 


life was pleasure at any price. Had he fulfilled | P 


his trust by giving Byron’s memoirs to the world, 
he ve com ised himself with society, 
as they contained many a reminiscence which 
would have cast a shadow on the fashionable circles 
which Tom Moore delighted to honour. When the 
question was raised after Byron’s death, of the 
er of his memoirs, his 
Tom Moore acted as if he was quite in- 
different on the subject; so he must have been, for 
them, he 
never found time to do so himself. He consulted 
the most fashionable man he knew on the subject, 
Lutterell, who, as Rogers says, ‘cared nothi 
about the matter, and readily voted they should be 
put in the fire.’ Byron said, ‘some few scenes and 
names in his memoirs it might be necessary to 
omit, as he had written the whole truth. Moore and 
Murray were to exercise their own discretion on 
that subject.’ He added, ‘that the truth would 
be known and believed when he was dead, and the 
lies forgotten.’ So there is nothing to extenuate 
the wrong done to Byron by Tom Moore.” 
r. Trelawny is not with n at Misso- 
longhi when he died; but he arrives while his 
friend lies dead in the house, 
Before s eff 
—By a stratagem, he sends the trusty Fletcher 
out of the room in which his dead master lies 
—that Fletcher whom the dying poet has com- 
manded on no account whatsoever to allow his 
body to be uncovered after death—and, we 
Mr. 
ny, contrary to the poet’s wish, un- 


‘covers his friend’s feet. What does he find 


T asked Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. 
On his leaving the room, to confirm or remove my 
doubts as to cause of his lameness, I uncovered 
the Pilgrim's feet, and was answered—the great 
mystery was solved. Both his feet were clubbed, 
and his legs withered to the knee—the form and 
features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a 
sylvan satyr.” 

Poets have to blush sometimeg for their 
heroes. Why not reviewers? Fie, Mr. Tre- 
lawnyf Was this worthy of a man so far 
* to the dead poet as yourself? 

e had thought ing with our hero to 
his mountain cave on assus—whither he 
irs after seeing the last of his two friends, 
—but the shock of this last revelation makes us 
pause. Sup we should be murdered— 
- critics as we are—in the Cave of 

e Muses! How can we feel sure that Mr. 

Trelawny would protect our clay from insult ? 


88 Y ence, and Railways in our 
Indian oan By Hyde Clarke, (Weale.) 
Tae extension of the railway system in India 


un doubtless a subject of importance, but the 


consideration of it may, nay must, be 
poned until the — — is quelled, and 
— restored to the disturbed provinces. 
ice calculations the 
conveying cotton sugar, the superi 0 
the railroad over water carriage, the cand time 
occupied in transmitting a ton of merchandise 
or human peste 
with the expenses ing thereon, may 
entered into with gusto and advantage in quiet 
times; but when every bullock demands two 
soldiers to guard it, and when the wire of the 
electric telegraph supplies the place of bullets 
for the use of insurgent armies, we may with 


much reason put aside commercial statistics for 
a brighter day. 

We will not, however, on this account, for- 
bear to grapple with one of the favourite ideas 
insisted on in the phlet before us, the loca- 
tion of Indian officials in Hill stations. Calcutta, 
according to Mr. Clarke, should be governed 
from Darjeeling, distant 371 miles from the 
resent imperial city. Darjeeling should be, 
in fact, the capital of Bengal, and Simlah the 
metropolis of the North-West Provinces. Simi- 
larly, the seat of government should be moved 
from Madras to the Nilgiri Hills; and on the 
western coast Bombay should yield up its pre- 
sidential rights to — or save 
the mark !—to Bycullah, which, our author 
gravely tells us, is “ one of the southern settle- 
ments occasionally resorted to by the Governors 
of Bombay”! He adds, “Here is a school in 
which the orphan girls of half-castes are brought 
up,” and refers to Lady Falkland’s mention of 
these schools in her recent work ‘Chow Chow.’ 
Readers who have visited Bombay Island 
will indulge in the pleasant laugh at this ridi- 
culous description of that well-known quar- 
ter of Bombay Island, in which the Bombay 
Club is situate, and then inquire into the 
advisability of the —— lan. To govern 
Bombay from Byc would be indeed not 

ckingham Palace, seeing t Bycullah is 
two ~ — nearer to the Fort of Bombay than 
Parell, where at present Lord Elphinstone 
actually resides. But to govern Calcutta from 
Darjeeling would be an entirely different matter. 
The absence of the authorities, from whatever 
cause, is always fraught with evil in a country 
like India, where intrigues of every description 
are ever on foot. We have seen what was the 
result of Sir G. Anson’s placid sojourn at Sim- 
lah, while the rebellion was — 
itself in the low countries. One would have 
thought a sufficient lesson read to us, 
as to the ignorance of our Governors and Com- 
manders-in-Chief in the East of the under - cur- 
rents of popular opinion, without subjecting 
them toa —— sojourn in hills hundreds 
of miles away from the great seats —— 

We do not find that our Wellesleys and 
Sales, Malcolms and Munros, shrank away from 
the heat to cool retreats in the Himali d and 
Nilgiris. Sir John Lawrence never deserts his 
post at Lahore; nor does General Jacob com- 
plain of the burning deserts of Sindh ; and Sir 
— Outram, in all his long and arduous 
career, has never abandoned his duties to repose 
himself at Mahabaleshwar. Why, then, are 
our Commanders-in-Chief and Viceroys to be 
— and indulged at the expense of the 

tate 

There is, more to be said for the 
location of British troops at Hill stations, where 
the men can have healthy outdoor exercise at 
all hours. But the main preservative of health 
in India is temperance; and until we can 
restrain our soldiers from their habit of dram- 
drinking, Mr. Hyde Clarke’s schemes for their 
location are valueless. 


Public Terentii Comocdia¢@ex. With a Com- 
mentary by the Rev. Edward St. John Parry. 
M.A. ittaker & Co.) 

“Iw comedy,” says Quintilian, who was cer- 

tainly not inclined to underrate the genius of 

his own countrymen, “we are chiefly defective.” 

So the great ee but a few lineswf 

doubtful praise to tus and Terence. He 

could not foresee how important the wreck of 
the New Comedy would make them to us. 

And, indeed, it is a curious destiny which has 

made two imitators represent to the world (as 


these virtually do) a whole branch of Art. It 
gives them a special position apart from their 
real merit, though we must not conclude that 
that merit was not of a very high orders If 
everybody could “imitate” as they did, good 
books would be more plentiful! 

Terence has enjoyed a very brilliant position 
among the moderns for other reasons in addi- 
tion to these. When Latin was the 
colloquial medium of men of letters, he was 
studied specially for colloquial purposes. Eras- 
mus, for instance, had him by heart. Isaac 
Casaubon lays it down that nobody will ever 
speak Latin who does not know him familiarly. 

estminster has kept alive his tradition among 
ourselves; and hence, the classical public of 
England will be apt to think that he has been 
rightly selected for the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica.’ 

Mr. Parry is quite a modern commentator in 
his way of doing his work. After a careful 
perusal of his notes to several of the plays— 
and there is always a pleasure in renewing 
one’s acquaintance with the text, plus a new 
commentary—we feel bound to say that we 
like his manner. He discusses points of lan- 
guage and disputed meanings very clearly, 
without any pretension, and not at an undue 
length. These qualities, however, belong to all 
good editors, old and new. Mr. Parry, we 
mean, shows his modern character by a wish 
to treat Terence, not only as a dead Latin 
writer, but as a comic writer of universal 
interest, to be illustrated, if need be, by living 
Britons. He startles us, once, by quoting a 
passage from ‘Pickwick’ in a note on the 
*Eunuchus.’ This would shock the learned 
German who a few years ago having to allude 
to a pun, described it, with great gravity, as a 
species of jest which may still, said he, be 
heard smartly used by the plebs of Berlin! It 
was a eommentator’s tradition to affect 
a iar isolation from human things. Even 
Dr. Johnson laughs at Blackwell, in reviewing 
his ‘Court of yt for attempting, as it 
were, to realize the ancient life by modern 
rs and modern expressions and 
epithets. Now, there is a distinct tendency in 
— opposite way; and this, we ya 4 observe, 

ill strengthen, in proportion as scholars use 
English instead of Latin for writing notes. 
We hope that the result will be to win bacx 
the affections of readers to the classics n a new - 


way. And it need not be alarming, even e 


the old school, if people only continus th 
insist all the same on the severer kinds of 
scholarship. We shall, of course, decline to 
hear Tom on such themes as the likeness 
between the slaves of the ancient comedy and 
the fools, —about whom we see that Dr. 


Doran has been writing—till long after the. 


lad proves that his construing is perfect and 
his prose respectable. 

We might show from extracts that we have 
reason to think the notes of this edition on the 
whole good. We might show our grounds for 
agreeing with Mr. Parry in accepting Dr. 
Donaldson’s rather than Mr. Long's views 
about that interesting little word imo or immo. 
But the public would forgive this less willingly 
even than it did the “telegram” controversy. 
Let us turn to his Introduction for matter not 
less important and of far wider interest. Mr. 

is a brisk and agreeable writer. This is 
his account of the literary position of Terence 
at Rome.— 


„Rome in the time of Terence seems to have 
been divided into two literary factions ;—those who 
were for importing the elegant culture of Greece, 
and ting its literature into the harder soil 
of Italy; and those who held fast to the old ways, 
who loved the traditions of the Cethegi, and were 
for maintaining the rugged but vigorous nationality 
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of Fescennine and Saturnian verse. As for imita- 
tion of Greek models, that could not be avoided. 
Plautus and his contemporaries had settled that 
— — but there exi in their transoripts no 

ow vein of Roman wit, which maintained 
the rude independence of the native Camenae. 
The Scipiones and the Laelii, Terence's friends and 
patrons, were at the head of the ‘ young Rome’ of 
their day, the movement party in politics, the 
* Greeks’ in literature. would turn from the 

language and rude jests of the Roman 

to exquisite diction and polished wit of the 
Greeks. To this party Terence was attached by 
social ties as well as by literary tastes. His humour 
was evidently akin to that of Menander, quiet and 
sparkling, just as Plautus reminds us more of the 
boisterous fun and audacity of Aristophanes. He 
had set himself to work carefully in a finished style, 
and to bring the Roman into a more 
strict uniformity with the laws of rhythm than had 
been attained by any of his predecessors. To him, 
no doubt, the Greek language was the perfection 
of elegance and refinement; and he endeavotred to 
establish on the Roman stage a style of Comedy 
that should in some measure possess these ities. 
In this attempt he would not only have to contend 
with the popular passion for excitement, and with 
the a taste which had been accustomed to 
coarser food, but he had to overcome the opposition 
of a powerful and numerous body. His opponents 
would be glad to attach themselves to the conser- 
vatives of that day, the Trojans,’ to borrow a term 
from the history of our own literature,—the party 
represented by the Fabii and by Cago. For we may 
be sure that the more execrable poet a man was, 
the more lustily he would denounce the innovator 
Terence; the more he would accuse him of being a 
bad copyist of foreign models; the more he would 
decry his style as wanting in nerve and spirit. 
Such we may conceive were the -on to the 
party whose was ‘Rome for the Romans;’ 


whose great light was Plautus; who —— his 
Roman wit and national phraseology and manners.“ 


Of course, every editor likes his own author 
best. But many people will be inclined to 
think that Plautus might have been more 
heartily praised. For our own parts, we must 
say with every respect tothe “shalf-Menander,” 
as Cesar called Terence, and with the fullest 
recognition of his exquisite grace of diction— 
that we much prefer Plautus for our private 
reading. He is far more amusing, more rich, 
racy, and truly comic,—not to mention his 
being more Roman. He has also the advantage 
of being more various,—he was far more pro- 
ductive, and generally, we think, the greater 
natural genius of the two. However, this is 
one of the cases in which the De gustibus say- 
ing can be properly used. A certain class of 
minds will always prefer Terence to Plautus,— 
Horace’s satires to Juvenal’s,—and those of 
Pope to those of Dryden. It is a matter of 
what we may call literary temperament. 

In the same Introduction Mr. Parry discusses 
all the well-known old stories about the dra- 
matist,—his Carthaginian and servileextraction, 
—his obligations to Scipio and Lelius, and so 
forth. We agree with him in thinking the story 
of his Punic birth unintelligible, and hard to 
reconcile with known circumstances.— 

We cannot certainly say whether Terence was 
a Carthaginian at all. His eminence as a Latin 
writer is not indeed inconsistent with an humble or 
foreign origin; but the fact of his possessing 

—T27—»y— —ͤ— by 

ughter, seem common 
of his extreme — — hardly om 
that his li success was so great as to put him 
in possession of a handsome fortune, or to enable 
him to make any great purchases of land. The 
Eunuchus was considered to fetch a remarkable 


sum, eight thousand sesterces, equivalent to about 
64/. 10s. of our m „and at rate 2 
could not have aff him a very ample liveli- 


hood. We should rather conclude from the recorded 
events of his life, as far as their value can be esti- 


pro- | dication of Platonism 


mated, that he must have been in a position to 
make literature his profession, and to follow his 
profession with asense of his duty to his art, rather 
than as a mere means of making money. The tone 
which he takes in all his Prol is that of an 
independent author, who feels hi 
necessity of courting popularity, and who is - 
mined to write acco to his 

poetry. He complains that his enemies t to 
condemn him to idleness and obscurity; but he does 
not once hint at any pecuniary loss to himself from 
their opposition.” 


A curious question is, whether the Carthagi- 
likely to — a 80 
peculi uro f . Parry, however, 

ushes the — side of his ent too 

ar. We have marked the last line or two 
with italics, because the myo — to us 
inconsistent with a passage in the e to 
the Phormio, to which we beg Mr. Par 8 
attention. In speaking of his assailant there, 
Terence flings this defiance at him.— 

Is sibi responsum hoc habeat ; in medio omnibus 

Palmam esse positam qui artem tractant musicam. 

Ille ad famem hunc ab studio studuit reicere : 

Hic respondere voluit, non lacessere. 

Surely, his enemy could never have enter- 
tained the idea of driving him to starvation by 
driving him from his art if he had known him 
to be a man of independent fortune, nor would 
Terence gver have alluded to the possibility of 
such a potion in this way. 

Touching the tradition of the — help 
of the nobles, Mr. Parry is very decided in 
rejecting it. It is only curious, we think, as 
showing that Terence’s language was considered 
a natural expression of the language of the 
best Roman society at that period,—which is 
likely enough to be true. A particular set of 
the Roman aristocracy were very highly cul- 
tivated just then, as happened in the dawn of 
our own modern literature in Elizabeth’s time. 

But we must not run into all the trains of 
thought awakened by such a thing as a new 
edition of Terence. We will only remark in 
conclusion that this author and Plautus between 
them enable, a modern imagination to 
duce the domestic and social life of antiquity 
with wonderful fullness and detail. We were 
quite haunted by their memories when we first 
lounged through the ostiwm of the Pompeian 
Court at the Crystal Palace. 


On Beauty: Three Discowrses delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh. With an Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Beautiful according 
to Plato. By John Stuart Blackie. (Edin- 
burgh, Sutherland & Knox; London, Simp- 
kin & Marshall.) 

ImactnE Plato in plaid trousers and with a 

Scotch accent, enunciating commentaries on 

his own works and denouncing Presbyterian 

severities, and you have some idea of Prof. 

Blackie and his book. 

A metaphysical book that begins with Aris- 
totle’s, St. —— Dugald Stewart's, Sir 
Christopher ren’s, Keats's, Mackay’s, and 
Ruskin's opinions on Beauty one may fairly 
expect to be a book of clever paraphrase and 
commentary—but not one of original truths. 
The fact is, the Professor's book is a mere vin- 
inst the scepticism of 
Jeffrey, Alison, Reid, Stewart, and Brown,— 
the extinct Scotch philosophers who denied the 
existence of any absolute and u i 
standard of beauty. 

The origin of the book is, that twenty-five 
years ago a residence in Germany and Italy set 
the Professor speculating about beauty. The 
result was a scheme for a work on ssthe- 
tical philosophy. Feeling, however, that the 
British mind and the Row were intolerant of big 


theoretical works, he melted it down to a lecture, 


own views of 


which was delivered in several lowland cities. 
lectures in time grew into an octavo. The 
Professor, after writing what he thought would 
found a school, discovered somewhat later that 
his ideas were “substantially” the same ag 
Plato’s. He and Plato had both t th 
but Plato had had the luck of being 

The opinion of Sir William Hamilton as to the 
secon value of association as an esthetic 
ee our author only discovered in time 
enough to allude to it in the Preface. 

The book then, in the second part, analyzes 
and comments on the Phædrus, the Banquet, 
the Timzus, the Philebus, and the Greater 
Hippias of Plato; but in the first discusses 

er, congruity, actuality, perfection, the sub- 
lime, the infinite, expressiveness, moderation, 
smoothness, variety, novelty, contrast, and asso- 
ciation,—all being elements of that one abstrao 
tion which is called—Beauty. We subjoin the 
Professor's starting-point, which is good, sound, 
close, fervid writing.— 


a professor of Greek learning is bound to under- 


stand, that subject is Beauty. For, as indi- 
vidual in this world has his own i and 
or the glory of his Creator and good of his 


fellow-men, so each separate 

teristic function, by virtue of which it assumes & 

position on the great theatre of life, and plays a 
in the mighty drama of centuries. Now, the 
ction which the Greek exercised in ancient 

times, as contrasted with the Roman, the i 


and the Hebrew, plainly was that finer activity of 


the — — imagination which delights to em 

its wo ings in the permanent e 
forms ; and this, to such a degree, that, while there 
is scarcely a region of discursive thought and emotion 
in which modern wit and fancy have not success- 


chaste sphere of sculpture, where beauty of form 

acts alone, the Greeks still reign supreme ; and the 

greatest Christian moulders in brass and stone, 

joy to the rich Pantheon of that early and 

m When we read in Herodotus 


that Philip, the son of Butacides, a man of Co. 


tona, had a temple erected to him by the people of 
Segesta, in Sicily, for no other reason than that he 
was the most handsome man of his age, we are apt 
to think it a very pretty madness, or perhaps, if our 
temper inclines to sternness, a refined and 
luxurious sort of impiety. But in if we will 
only bear in mind that was the great 
inspiring idea of the Greek ; that 


as much a public 
act of devout recognition to the — for having 
blessed earth with so much nobility; viewing the 
matter in this light we shall become more tolerant 
in our judgment, and learn to look upon the temple 
to the beautiful Philip, erected by a polytheistic 


in matters of taste had reached the limits of 


— —-— — — 
yond the strict line of his technical teaching, which 
fully vied with, andjsometimes by notable degrees 
surpassed the masters of Attic refinement, in the 
the stamp of this most excellent and divine . 
is set everywhere on all the creatures of God and 
all the garniture of creation around us; and also 
that all monuments, though a ntly in grateful 
people, as a monument no less natural, _ 
and graceful, than those raised by the admirers of 
British intellect to the poetic genius of a Burns, a 
Byron, and a Scott. To the Greeks Beauty was a 
divine thing, and worthy of a certain reverent ad- 
miration akin to worship, as much as genius is felt 
to b by us.” 

Greek error produced the Apollo and the 
Venuses. Christian truth has a 
out its Moses and its set e Greeks 

e human 1th & ; 
glum of face and hard of forehead, the writer 
—ͤ—ñ—Em—— — of truth 

matters of taste are laid as firmly in the 
human mind as the first principles of moral 
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right, 

much more of the beast and less of the angel. 

There are many elements of Beauty. The first 
is Order. The world is well ordered. The order 
is divinely instituted. In * order 
is called symmetry; in moving bodies, rhythm. 
You see a blind lump of rock, and say to your- 
been inert; you break 
j crystals ; 


everywhere ing it, within and around us, I 
call GOD. Rus ie the 11 philosophy of Moses, 
and Plato; and it is a perfectly suf- 

ficient philosophy for every well-constructed mind.” 
ores makes the bony and fleshy frame- 
work of living creatures beautiful. Try and 
improve a face,—twist a nose, blacken an eye, 
and the result is a wicked deformity that prize- 
_— admire, but only from an association of 
i There is ugliness in creation, vide the 
booby’s lump of body and the ape’s snubbed 
face,—but these, like darkness and evil, are 
—_ perhaps, only as foils for beauty, light, 


On Art, Prof. Blackie is sometimes shaky. 
He is puzzled to describe the pleasures of the 
mere everyday real in painting. He says— 

All héalthy existence, in however low a scale, 


and however destitute of the higher elements of 


beauty, and denuded of all elegant embellishment, 
ings with it the happy feeling of vital comfort, 

ich can never be expressed without conveying a 

in i ion of essential beauty.” 

Now this is a poor limitation. We delight 
in it because the real has been as seldom 
reached as the ideal, and is still lying new and 
almost untouched for the painter. 

Under the head Expression, Prof. Blackie is 
thoughtful and suggestive. He says every- 
where in the world we find an in exercise 


of forces and an outward exhibition of those | the 
forces. 


„A full and well-rounded fleshly presentation is 
the natural and only effective exhibition of a full 
and exuberant vital force, while a wrinkled skin 
and protruded bones are the no less 
natural and effective exhibition of diminished vital 

and juices. The connexion, there- 

between di t iods of life and the 
fashions of their ou expression, is a natural 
and necessary one, and possesses an inhererit signi- 
ficancy, which no mere association of ideas in the 
mind of any fanciful individual can either create or 
destroy. belongs to the onder of nature, and to 


that finely-balanced between 


seed of an oak, when planted, grow into a goose- 


er is much used is much developed, 
and this is the law of physiognomy, a science 
which requires only a deep and subtle observer 
to codify and index. On this as yet vagabond 
and unrecognized Ishmael of the sciences, 
Prof. Blackie speaks well. On truthfulness in 
Art our author is, we think, not quite sure. 


says— 
“As all nature is full of expressi 
notwi i 
every special thi its own special points o 
——— 
must w to t not y general 


variety of special modifica- 


tions of those types, so far as they, by malformation 
or misfortune, may not have sunk down into the 
domain of the ugly. * * But though he must know 
all this, it does by no means follow that he must, 
on every occasion, use it. Propriety may often 
require that those points in the individual, which 
most strongly mark him out as such, that is to say, 
the striking points of his ex ion as an indi- 
be subordinated to the general idea 

t to whi belongs, or altogether 


Now the question is not, whether the eye 
does see everything at once in a moment's 
glance at a scene in nature,—of course in one 
glance half is only seen at the side of the eye 
and indirectly,—but it is, whether we must not 
paint a picture so that it may not be exhausted 
at once, but bear to be travelled over. If what 


is beautiful and highest be painted the most | P 


beautiful and the highest, no secondary object in 
the picture can jostle it or detract from it. Let 
us paint, then, in the subordination of nature, 
not a lump of a man, a shepherd, and the 
flowers at his feet, the triumphs of microscopic 
botany, but man God-like and flowers God-like. 
Then, as man is a higher work of God than 
flowers, man will first attract the eye. 

The use of contrasts as an adjunct to beauty 
is known to every pretty widow who keeps an 
ugly companion as a foil. It is so obvious that 
it hardly needs discussion;—this is the case 
with many metaphysical principles, that a 
M. Jourdain would be astonis to find he 
had been acting upon all his life, just as the 
boy who throws a stone sets heaven and earth 
to work, and employs forces which are the very 
motive powers of the spheres. 

As the upsetting the old Alison and Jeffrey 
doctrine of Association is one of the special 
aims of the Professor, he is, of course, especially 
strong on that subject. He says 

„There is a constant confusion of ideas between 
two things as essentially different as the relation 
between two partners in a mercantile firm is from 
the relation between father and son; between a late- 
ral relation and a direct ; between a voluntary con- 
nexion and one that is — 
between a fatherhood, essentially established by 

fundamental organism of nature, and a mere 
chance acquaintanceship made in a railway trip, or 
soldered together by the artificial instrumentality 
of a lawyer's bond. In all these cases, no doubt, 
there is a connexion; but to designate them all in 
the heap by one such broad phrase as ‘association,’ 
is to use English in a way which 
renders all accurate thinking impossible, and opens 
a free door to every sort of elegant sophistry 
accomplished trifling. It is, no doubt, quite true, 
in a loose sense, that a father is connected and 
associated with his son by generation. So the 
Supreme Being—with reverence be it spoken—is 
connected and associated with the world; but no 


sane man ever dreams of expressing that very | good 


close, intimate, and necessary relation which exists 
between father and son, or between God and the 
world, by the same word that familiarly expresses 
the loose connexion that exists between the mem- 
bers of the Art-Union, or the holders of stock in 
a railway. Alison, however, and Jeffrey had no 
scruple, in using the word association, to signify 
that necessary connexiog~between inward powers 
and outward exhibitions in nature, which I have 
called expressiveness; and also that mere acci- 
dental relationship, which any the most unsubstan- 
tial whim in a dreamer’s brain, may establish 
between itself and the whim of any other 
dreamer.” 


There was no hope of laying down canons in 
Art or Poetry, if indeed such decalogues do 
any good, as long as taste was thought variable, 
and without a standard. 

So much for a useful and closely-written 
book, fervid without being verbose, scientific 
without being dry; and now for a few of those 
eccentricities that make the book as amusing as 


it is valuable. 


ty, 
Blairs, of orderly proportion,—and Reid’s, of. 
designed regularity,—and M‘Vicar's symmetry 
and congruity,—stops a moment to out 
burning vitriol on Scotch prejudices. “He call 
his countrymen “a church-ridden population.” 
He says they are a very utili vulgar, 
and gothic race, materialized by love of 
money, and rendered harsh by political parti- 
zanship,—naked Protestants who, starting from 
the violence of popular image-breaking, have 
ever maintained a bigoted hostility, a morbid 
jealousy, or a boorish indifference to the 
witcheries of the Fine Arts. Now this is pretty 
well. There is an old proverb, that “no 
het has honour in his own country,” but — 
is an instance that “no country has honour 
with its own prophet.” 

We s t one failing in the Professor is 
a touch of dogmatic universalism. He has a 
word on everything, and is almost a cyclopeedia, 
Who, for instance, would suspect an Academic 
Professor to “come out strong,” as the un 
graduates call it, on ladies’ dress? Ladies with 
electric eyes, says the Oracle of the Mound, 
should wear ringlets, for philosophic reasons,— 
quiet, sedate women should use smooth braid- 
ings,—large women should not wear chintzes 
with small patterns,—nor should a widow of 
thirty continue her complimentary grave-clothes 
when lovers begin to knock at the hin Plump 
misses may wear green, but red-faced women 
must avoid close white caps and red flowers. 

So universal is our Edinburgh Professor,— 
he wanders from Plato to plate powder, from 
Puffendorf to puffs. 

MINOR MINSTRELS. 

TRUE poetry must be produced under a sort of 
Pythonic pressure—it may be hydraulic, should 
there chance to be water on the brain:—pressure 
of some kind there must be, for this is as 
for poetry as for Parliament. Under this mental 
pressure we the distilled riches of the poet’s 
thought and the fine essence of his feeling ; and 
these are intensified so that their natural expression 
in expansion is music. Where writers of verse 
cannot bring this power of presgure to bear upon 
their poetry, and wring out some drops of spirit 
life, it would be a gain, for which we should feel 
grateful, if some ingenious descendant of Gutten- 
burg would invent a press which should in séme 
measure supply this required pressure, so that in 


— 


and the absence of that force, while the poetry was 


being composed, it might still be applied while the 
poetry was being printed. By this means we cal- 
culate that a book of three or four hundred pages 
of pretty good verse might sometimes be crushed 
down and concentrated into three or four pages of 
poetry. We merely throw out the idea, as that 
will be quite sufficient in this age of machinery. If, 
for example, we could put this volume of Hermione 
the Beloved, and Miscellaneous Poems, by J. P. 
Robson, (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart,) under 
the proposed process, its 310 pages of verse—which 
no one will ever go through—might have yielded 
a page or two that many could have read. Cer- 
tainly the book might then 
roportion to the t one tiny 
foot of a Chinese — 1 pressure to 
that of a Scottish herd lassie, but we should be 
gainers by the diminution were there ever so little 
to boot. We do not deny to Mr. Robson the faculty 
of expression; but what is the use of expression if 
you have nothing tosay! It would not be considered 
any advantage to have the very best 
of appetites if you had nothing to exercise it on. 
He has the voice of poetry, but it would be an ex- 
ceedingly blind critical Isaac from whom it could 
filch the blessing. In this case the moment you 
try to feel for the genuine Esau you find out the 
truth which neither voice nor vesture can conceal 
Corona, and other Poems. By E. J. Reed. (Long- 


N° 1583, Fxn. 27, 58 — 271 
and mathematic science. Our Art instinct ö: the first place, the Profess 
compels us to beautify the world with works while analyzing calmly Hutcheson's theo of 
of beauty, and God gave us that productive 
instinct that it should be gratified. He who 
you examine them — a microscope, and 
find them of beautiful and exact shape.— 
“The nice order or symmetry of those lucid 
cubes or prisms, I call Beauty; and the all- plastic 
mind that can alone produce that order, and is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
inward forces and the outward shows of all : 
existence, by means of which an expressive and | 
cognisable world is made possible; and we have no | 
more right to imagine this order of things reversed, 
than to suppose that the planets might leap by 
lawless whim from their calculated courses, or the | 
Jelly | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
es, but the endless 1 
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man & Co.)—There can be no doubt but that Mr. 
Tennyson is a great mistake for most of our minor 
minstrels. By some means or other,—we i e 
it to be the weird seizure” that he hints at in The 
Princess, —he forestalls them in what we | were 
going to say, and in the very way in which they 
were about tosay it. Such a “‘weird seizure” would 
not have been considered canny in times . 
The author of this book must have been consider- 
ably annoyed when he had written ‘Corona’ to 
find that Mr. Tennyson had been beforehand with 
so much of his subject in ‘The Princess,’ and written 
so much that ought to have belonged to him. The 
worst of it is, that the Laureate will get all the 
credit, just because he happened to be first in point 
of time. Mr. Reed’s muse wears the same robe of 
le words, and moves to the same measures as 
. Tennyson's, but =. she does = such a 
grace, and possesses 80 a beauty of her own, 
that we are sorry to have to make any deductions 
on the Laureate’s account. If the author will 
keep in mind that line of Mrs. Browning’s— 
I am no trumpet, but a reed, 
and be content with his own instrument, we shall 
et look and listen to many tender pipings. The 
ollowing is not the best specimen we might have 
uoted, but with a touch of alteration here and 
— which the reader can make, it is most in 
season.— 


Over dark morning seas: 
Let low music rise 
About her whom the future forth invites 
About the brj t beauty where she lies 
On the glo crimson, ill at ease, 
e childhood 
womanhood 
Are all their trembling lights 
In her deep and tender eyes. 

Now she burdeneth all her soul with cares 
Drawn from a fancied future; now doth try 
The weight of empire that her father bears, 
And lift crown upon her brows, and sigh 
For brothers to release her from throne 
When the dying king is gone. 

Now she broodeth o’er the thought that brings 
Noble pride to royal souls; 

See’th the stream of glorious parentage 
Where in the stormy past it rolls, 
Breaking down from age to age 
Through conquerors and kings. 


Look into those lovely eyes 
with hopes and fears, 
high with glimmering tears 
Oer queenly destinies. 
O blessed tears that rise and quiver 
In tremulous t, and flow among 
i es dark and long 
river ! 
Burst thy brimming bounds and roll 
A sacred torrent from the soul. 
O royal lady, it is well 
Silently to solemnize 
With tears from thine imperial eyes 
Thy throne and state : 
For nought within heaven's sphere doth dwell 


More truly great— 
More strong the suff. world to cheer and bless, 
Than power brings growing tender- 


hearts where gro 
ness. 

The Poems of Francis Hingeston. Edited by his 
Son. (Longman & Co.) — The amiable verses of 
an amiable man who was an amiable imitator of 
Master Tommy Moore. The aptest idea that we 
can give of them will be to quote the first lines of 
four different pieces which follow each other. These 
are Oh God! to Thee, to Thee my heart,“ Oh! 
fair and flowery be thy way,” “Oh! there was 
none in that bright throng,” and ‘Oh! lady, when 
the winter sea.” It will be perceived that these 
poems are mildly amatory and meekly exclama- 
tory. The editor's belief that his father was a 
poet is delightfully filial. 


The Violet: Poems. By Clara Loud. (Canterbury, 
Ashenden.)— Like the title, the writer’s preface is 
exceedingly modest and very different from the 

helmeted preface which young authors of 
both sexes are apt to put on by way of showing 


to uncover in the presence 


that they are not goi J 
poems also are as est as 
breathe 


of their critics. 
their title: we cannot say that 
the sweetness of the violet, unless it be the very 
early violet, which is often faint in fragrance. 
Those who will have it that Gray’s ‘ “ey was 
intended to immortalize Thanington Churchyard, 
should théy not succeed in bearing away the — 
from the Stoke Pogisians, may here find an Elegy 
to their own funereal Sagres ga We make no 
comparisons betwixt two , especially 
— of one of them lady. 

The Dream of Freedom, and other Poems. By 
James Smart Linwood. (Bulman.)}—Dreamed as 
vaguely and as vainly as many another vision of 
liberty that has faded away ungraspably from the 
eyes of the glorious company of dreamers. The 
other poems are not good enough to waken our 
ne po nor bad enough to win from us one un- 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Song of Songs. Translated from the original 
Hebrew, with a Commentary, by Christian D. 
Ginsburg. (Lo & Co.).—Where is there an 
Eastern topic of such ite interpretation as 
this ‘Song of Songs’? e most sublime of alle- 
gories according to some, the most glowing of mar- 

iage songs according to other expounders. Jewish 
Rabbis and Christian Fathers, ancient and recent 
prelates, poets and painters, have all found in it a 
scaffold for subtle thought or a trellis for mystic 
fancy. Ten songs,” says an old Targum, “ have 
been sung in the world, but this song is the most 
celebrated of all.“ A parable, all gold,” is the 
sentence of Ibn Caspe ; and, according to an earlier 
Rabbi, no day in the history of the world is of so 
much worth as the one wherein the Song of Songs 
was given to Israel. Whoso istempted by its luscious 
light streaming through laden — “ drip- 
ping odours, dripping wine,” that would on 
the tesselated floors of ivory palaces, and pierce 
through silken lattices into chambers dedicate to 
bridal, that would crush spikenard and musk under 
his feet, and listen to the voce of bridegroom and 
bride, let him turn these and learn all the 
curious lore which a sedulous and erudite scholar 
has amassed to illustrate this new translation of 
the story of the Shulamite. 

The Councils of the Church. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D. D. (J. H. Parker.)—This is an eccle- 
siastical work, which, though possessing the sanc- 
tion of piety and learning, will fail to satisfy those 
who demand in an historian a freedom from per- 
sonal bias. Though Dr. Pusey’s opinions are not 
obtruded dogmatically, and he appears rather as a 
collector of acts and documents than as an indi- 
vidual writer on à controverted subject, the book 
is manifestly aggressive, and the author's intention 
to uphold sacerdotal power at the expense and to 
the exclusion of any lay ingredient. Ancient 
synods, it is averred, were invariabl 2 
in constitution, and the reader is 24 — t 
“bishops have a presence in Synod beyond what 
attends their ordinary acts.” Exoteric individuals 
are unable to do more than surmise. And with 
regard to the present state of Convocation, that 
wonderful assembly at Arles, in which was to be 
seen, one bishop who had lost his eyes ; another 
whose hands were powerless ; another whose knees 
were incompetent of motion, might seem to be 
strangely and literally typical. 

The Descendants of the Stuarts: an Unchronicled 
Page in England's History. By William Townend. 
(Longman & Co.)—Mr. Townend prefers a solemn 
charge against the whole body of British historians, 
from Rapin to Mr. Keightley. They have omitted, 
in a manner which he thinks as culpable as inex- 
plicable, to trace the descendants of the Stuarts to 
their most distant ramifications, to which fact he 
attributes, among other ill consequences, the igno- 
rance or uncertainty of Sir Frederick Thesiger and 
other speakers on the Oaths Bill, as to the pro- 
spects of Jacobitism in these days. The answer 
to the charge appears to us obvious. The supposed 
omission is no omission at all. Our historians have 
not traced all the descendants of the Stuarts 


to their narrative. Mr. Townend, as an admirer 
and warm defender of the Stuarts, will not bate 3 


all | single name from 1688 to the present hour; or 


allow the omission of one to be attributed to any. 


national history. No 

has been written on the — which Mr. Townend’s 
demands would imply ; nor is it advisable that any 
should be. The Cromwell family, for instance, 
may have a special interest to the curious reader: 
but no one would thank a writer for in ö 
Mr. Noble's two volumes with the four volumes 
continuation which, on Mr. Townend's plan, would 


land. In like manner, few persons 
Townend would think of 2 English 
histories give no aceount, beyond a mention, 
of the twelve brothers and sisters of the Electress 
Sophia. in the — of the excluded 
family who actually played a in our history, 
tn them greater 
than he might be supposed to have in innumerable 
persons more or less remotely connected with Eng- 
lish sovereigns, and whose names are omitted 
like manner. The appeal to the English Parliament 
by the Duchess of Savoy brings her upon the scene 
for an — a wholly subordinate character 
in a drama, having no to in the 
story, she pre desire 
er information concerning her and her de- 
scendants must seek for it elsewhere. There is, of 
course, no objection to a series of memoirs of 
sons in any arbit 
memoirs have any interest; but such a design as 
that of Mr. Townend necessarily takes in many 
persons concerning whom few English readers can 
feel any curiosity; and is, moreover, crowded with 
lists of names and genealogical tables to which it 
can 1 any one can have 


occasion to 

Legends of Ghent. By C. H. W. With the 
Author's Illustrations. (Newport, Christophers.) 
~-The Ingoldsby “ mode of the lyre” has been 
tried at by C. H. W.,—but none who have tried at 
it have succeeded (Mr. E. Yates, — excepted). 
A lively book of fancy from the Principality would 
be as welcome a rarity as an original musical com- 
poser from Switzerland,—the sterility of a district 
so picturesque, so fullof inspiration and of patriotism 
being, in both cases, a menon which strikes 


with special As 


—and this little with its rough little 
illustrations, not quite the stalest. 
A Practical Guide in int: Adminis- 


Probate, 
tration, de., in Her Maiesty’s Court of Probate under 
the Act, 20 & 21 Vict. c. 77. With numerous Prece- 
dents. By Edward Weatherley, of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. (Hurst & Blackett.)—It is enacted that the 
common form practice of the new Probate Court 
shall be in accordance with the practice of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury,—and the present 
book, which contains the forms of affidavits, proxies, 
decrees, &c., in use in the latter court, will, no 
doubt, be found serviceable by solicitors who are 
now for the first time admitted to this 
The forms are upon the most approved legal models; 
one word is never used when its meaning can be 
expressed by.three, and every old legal form of 
circumlocution is carefully preserved. In short, 
they are worthy of the old courts: may they prove 
unworthy of the new! 
A Practical Treatise on Cast and Wrought Iron 


tures, and to Buildings generally, with numerous 
Examples, drawn to a Large Scale, selected from the 
Public Works of the most Eminent Engineers. BY 
W. Humber. (Spon.)— Beyond adding to the ti 

that the whole has a most excellent ——— 
we cannot undertake to describe 80 — — 
sional a work. It is of large size, splendidly got 
up, and the plates, drawn by the author himself, 


are beautiful i of geometrical drawing. 
Canterbury Tales—{ Contes de — 

en vers Francais de Geoffrey Chaucer]. Par le 

Chevalier de Chatelaine. Tome II. (Basil 


simply because they have dropped off the scene of 
English history, or diverged too far to be pertinent 


Pickering.)—M. le Chevalier is a gentleman who 


now be required as an episode in a History of Eng- 


Bridges and Girders, as applied to Railway Struc-. 


2 55 


Tre 


7 


the ascendant Whigs to corrupt the sources of ou 
: The Princess. 

Let low music fill 
The palace with delight, 
For gentle genial music still 
Hath a mystic might, 
And o’er the darkened spirit rolls like light 

Where the wild — SA break, matters stand, the ‘Mabinogion’ is the freshest 
Like wavering sunbeams on a lake book of Welsh d, fiction, and try we know, 
Shook by the breathing skies. 


§ Go. 
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aui vo indifferent as he would have us believe. 
However this may be, and despite the fact that 
M. de Chatelaine seems even less pleased with a 
i 

and roughly-grai criticism, we can only 
— the the second volume of 
his translation of the Cantorbéry” Tales, as he 
renders the title in French, does him great credit. 
There are evidences of great ind in it, and 
still more of sound judgment and taste. To 
an English public, of course, a work like this has 
few uses. It is especially addressed to French and 
other readers who are not qualified to feast upon 
will find, we hope, a numerous public. He has, at 
all events, enabled them to understand the method, 
and to catch the echoes of the harmony, of a great 
master. To effect this much was no easy task ; 
and a few phrases and measures to which we might 
object can scarcely be said to mar a success fairly 
and y earned by the ardent and pai i 


The Chromo-Astrolabe. By J. B. Lindsay. 
(Bohn.)—In about 200 is contained a set of 
astronomical tables, a mathematical and 


chronologers to a work which is certainly worthy 
of their examination, and may very possibly end 


(Ridgway.)—This title wi 
instruct those who want 


‘Selected Papers relating to the Exeter Examina- 
tion, —and what this examination is receives so 
little distinct explanation that it would not at all 
ise us if readers were to imagine that Oxford 
been holding one of its Examinations for 
Associates last year at Exeter. It refers to the 


y 
ing that the University will show itself, even in 
the midst of the examination phantasm, capable of 
teaching the other examining bodies how to en- 

good bone and muscle 
and not by the quantity which has been 
the stomach. 

(Tweedie.)— This little book is 
fashion of more elaborate and popular 
ibiting the sayings and doings, manners 
certain classes who fight their battl 
or run away from it, in towns and their 


1 


vicinity. It appears to be a sober and sensible 
record of the Author’s experiences, and has a 
didactic touch about it, like most works of a simi- 


2 
: 


by which the lower classes are taught 
too much ‘naughtiness 


4 
8 


7141 
3 


throughou 
t it is only talk. Nothing is effectually 
rescue these classes, though there is no 
well-meant intentions. We raise subscrip- 

for churches in crowded districts, and then 
put such prices on the pews that they are available 
only to the wealthy, for the working-man will not 
re the contrast is strong between fustian 
feathers, velvet and velveteen. And what 


2 


1144 


| that the carrying out of the plan 


resource is left to him on a Sunday evening? 
None that is profitable,—for on that evening, if 
lights and lock up doors : but the of gas 
invites, and the portals of the gin-palace are o 

and the poor f. A, though he 
may not even read a religious in the quiet 

Hardwick's Annual B phy for 1857, contain- 

a Ann tography 

ing Original and Selected Memoirs of Celebrated 
Characters who have Died during the Year 1856. 
By E. Walford, M.A. (Hardwicke.)— Last year’s 
dead are, ordinarily, as little thought of as last 
year’s almanack. t shall be said, then, of the 
departed of 1856! Mr. Walford is wofully behind- 
hand with his annual register of deceased indivi- 
duals,—but he thinks there is something good in 
the old adage Better late than never, particu- 
larly as he ascribes the delay to a desire to be 
accurate and impartial. And yet most of these 
Memoirs are mere transcripts from the daily papers. 
Half-a-dozen of them were originally written for 
the Times newspaper by Mr. Walford himself, who 
avails himself of this opportunity to publish his 
connexion with that journal. As a book of refer- 
ence this Record will be found useful,—but a 
glance at the names of many who are entered on 
this Register will probably remind the reader of 
how many heroes have fallen since these illustrious 
obscure were sealed down to oblivion. 

The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluentius Habitus, 
with P Notes. By W. Ramsay, 
A.M. (Griffin & Co.)}—Professor y having 
studied Cicero’s ‘Pro Cluentio’ upon the plan re- 
commended by Niebubr in his ‘ Letter to a Young 
Man who wished to devote himself to Philology,’ 
has here given the public the results to which 
was led. The method involved a thorough inves- 
tigation of the speech in all its bearings—the text, 
the interpretation, the phraseology, the argument, 


the historical circumstances, and the procedure in Hat 


the accusation. Professor's Ramsay's contributions 
to the Dictionaries edited by Dr. W. Smith, as well 
as his other classical productions, abundantly prove 
has been under- 
taken by a competent hand; and the result is high] 
satisfactory. In addition to the knowledge whi 
may be acquired from these pages, great benefit 
may be obtained by making them a model for the 
study of other classical writings. The Prolegomena 
and Notes include a complete account of the several 
particulars above enumerated, leaving scarcely an 
conceivable topic at all connected with the s 
untouched, or any r ble question unanswered. 
If there be a fault at all, it is rather on the side of 
excessive diffuseness in some cases, than of insuffi- 


ciency in any. : 
Curriculum Stili Latini: or, a Course 

of Examples for Practice in the Style of the best Latin 
Authors. By B. H. Kennedy, D.D.—A Selee- 


tion of Passa m the Spectator for Translation into 
Laa Prose. — J. R. Major, D. D. (Long - 
man & Co.) .— Both these manuals have the advan- 
tage—which we should be glad to see still more 
common—of being the productions of practised 
teachers as well as ripe scholars. Dr. Kennedy's 
is the more elementary, being a collection of short 
sentences, y unconnected in sense, 

so as to exemplify the principles and 
usages of the Latin . It is an excellent 
introduction to Dr. Major's Selection,’ which, if 
rightly employed, will enable the student to write 
Latin prose with grammatical correctness and 
7 the heape of English grammars already pub- 

0 0 

lished, a — addition been made by Mr. 
W. D. Kenny, whose English Grammar is merely 
an indifferent compilation.—There is more merit 
and value in Outlines of English and Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, James Wood, which throws light 
upon the phi ical affinities of our and 
treats of its syntax in a logical style.—(oldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield employed as a means of Reading 
made Easy, by C. T. Von Kersten, is an attempt 
to facilitate the reading of English by a phonetic 
modification and extension of our alphabet for the 
benefit of foreigners.—Italians who wish to get a 
knowledge of English in a short time are presented 
by Prof. Smallwood with his Grammatical Table 


M. A. H. in The Genders of French Nouns reduced 
to Rule.— Mr. A. F. Fosters Manual of 

phical Pronunciation is a useful guide for 

who are anxious to pronounce geographical names 
with some h to correctness, and might be 
consulted by teachers with Ir is a 
good store of information in A Compendium of 
Ancient History, by the Author of ‘A Thousand 
Questions on the O — New Testaments. With 
a view to facilitate uisition of English 
Welsh children, Mr. has 
— English -Welsh 
seems well adapted to its .—A simple an- 


Delectus, by Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A.—In The 
Earth and the Word; or, Geology for Bible Students, 
Mr. S. R. Pattison gives a succinct view of the 
leading parts of geology, which he compares with 

the statements of Scripture, without doing violence 

to either, at the same time briefly indicating the 
various 1 which have been advanced to 

reconcile apparent discrepancies between the 
two sources of knowledge. 
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northern snow. —Athengum, 
Flower of the burning heart! 
Flower of the fervent eye ! 
Poppy! Thy cup in days of yore 
Was aye with sunbeams running o’er,— 
Why art thou here apart 
Beneath an Arctic sky — 


A from = thy — 
t gi eaners 
Red-cloaked among the corn 
In sunnier lands where I was born, 
And golden win 
The livelong harvest day. 
Here, fathom deep the snow, 
Hath lain, and shall 


Nor close the fervent eye. 


Flower! thou shalt counsel me; 
wre 5 fathoms deep of care, 
Of faded hopes and gnawing fears, 
* o’er me drift thro’ cheerless years, 
et warm my heart shall be 
To do and trust and dare. 


It shall be true and bold,— 
The heart of long ago 
Shall keep its hold on truth and right, 
On love and faith thro’ earth's bleak night; 
Not all her drifting snow 
Shall make the warm heart cold. nf 


bas a profound contempt for critics—who find fault for the Study of the English Language —[Tavola 
with him. His contempt, however, is so strongly Grammaticale, dc. . vain is made | 
keeping by Single Entry, by R. Minton,—and Latin 
Exercises adapted to the Arrangement of the Eton 
and Edward VI.’s Grammars, and Adams’s Latin 
quotation, and what professes to be a list of re- 
corded eclipses, Greek, Roman, Middle European, 
and Chinese, the last taken direct from Confucius 
himself. The author is a good scholar and mathe- 4 
matician, and a diligent investigator ; but a work 
containing so much brief result and decisive 
assertion will require time to gain its character. 
We have our suspicions that the author is too 
positive on various points. But, waiving discus- 
sion, we invite the attention of astronomers and Good's Bynoptical Euclid. ard 
chard’s (Adelaide C.] Memoir: The Floweret Gathered, la éd. 
aavelock, Memorials of, by Grant, cr. 8vo. 1s. cl. swd. 
y gaining a high character. Havelock the Broad Stone of H Hood, 18mo. 18. 
Some Account of the Origin and Objects of the 
New Oxford Examinations for the Title of Associate 
in Arts and Certificates. ‘Por the Year 1858. B 
than half the book comes under the title of be Geant on 
Morris's The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems, fe. 870 58. 
Oxford University Calendar, 1858, Imo. 6s. bds. 
Parl. Lib. ‘ Heiress of Ha A ‘EW 
n instru 
ings Of the an est of Engian 
iety. With reference to the Oxford plan itself 
we are now in that interval between the conception “The young explorer was once delighted to discover the 
and execution, which Shakspeare describes in well- — 
known words. We shall not, therefore, attempt 
— closer yet thy scarlet vest) 
eaped coldly o’er thy glowing breast, 
Yet shall not chill the ow 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lectures.on Sculpture, by Prof. Westmacott, R.A. 
Lecrure II. 


Tue chief purpose of my former Lecture was 
to show the important office it has been the pro- 
—y—uü᷑—U—ÿ—6ö and 

— motives which incited and influenced 
artists of old led, as a consequence, to the high 

— — The cause of the decline of 
Soulpt was then traced to the departure from 

standard of sentiment, which had led to 
the of Greek Art; and a passing re- 
ference, or application of the argument, was made 
to the action of similar influences upon the Sculp- 
ture of the Revival, The next object of considera- 


—how the spiritual conception should receive its 
outward and visible illustration. 

It cannot be necessary to discuss so self-evident 
a proposition as that noble thoughts should be ex- 
pressed in becoming e, and not in 
and undignified terms. Plato taught the intimate 
connexion between the Good and the Beautiful,— 
the most perfect soul in the most perfect body” ; 
and that Art is to represent the emotions of the 
soul by form. The great artists therefore felt that 
were the appro- 
priate sign or expression of | ideas, and thus 
they made their statues of gods and of heroes 


Various causes retarded this consummation in 
the earlier ages of Art. First, in the rude begin- 
ning of Sculpture, the mind of the artist was en- 
tirely oecupied in devising how he should convey 
the expression of his idea at all. Secondly, there 
was the ignorance of the early artists of the me- 
chanical construction of the human figure. And, 
thirdly, there was the check upon ing and im- 
Bod, who exercised by the influence of the Priest- 

who feared the loss of their own power over 

the people if any innovations were allowed upon 

the primitive mode of representing religious sub- 

jects and personages, of which the types were, by 
habit and long usage, fixed in the popular mind. 

The course of Sculpture can be traced through 
several centuries; but it is not n here to 
consider all the phases of the art from the rude 
archaic period to its ection. It will be suffi- 
cient, and more profitable, for the object I have in 
view, to commence our present subject at the most 
favourable point of ita It was in the time 
of Pericles, and under the Athenian sculptors Phi- 
dias, Polycletus, Praxiteles, Alcamenes, and others, 
whose names have reached us, that Sculpture 
attained its perfection. The date, the fifth century 
before Christ. The sculptors of that school and 
period established those canons of ideal beauty to 
which all subsequent schools have shown 
Socrates, in a dialogue of Plato before alluded to, 
says — “ Phidias is skilful in beauty” ; another 
ancient authority says, “the grandeur and beauty 
of one of the works of Phidias added even to the 

sublimity of religion.” These great artists and 

ilosophers may be considered to have conceived 
and produced that combination of excellence in 
form which are the attributes and expression of 
intellectual power and moral perfection. 
not — — here what is meant 
uty. In first —— nothing is more 
difficult than to express and abstract defini- 
tion; especially of a ape on 80 subtle and essential 
as the one we are considering. So many conditions 
enter into what is hensively called beauty, 
in Art, that it is scarcely possible to comprise them 
in a short expression. Beauty is rather felt as an 
— than to 1 recognized by - defined and 
tangible qualities. It seems to require a peculiar 
faculty, as well as observation and study, to com- 
prehend and appreciate it. Some persons are gifted 
with the most delicate sensibility to its influence 
and an immediate apprehension of its charm ; while 


others are so constituted that they scarcely perceive 
it, and can with difficulty be awakened to its exist- 
ence and fascination. A work of Art, full of beauty 
of form, may fail to impress ques class of spectators, 


faction. 

quality, to be 
diffioult 


Vet it is — * 
admitted or disputed arbi owever 
it may be to define ones the abstract, or to 
explain fully the causes that go to produce it, it is 
indisputable that it is a real and distinct quality 
which, in different modes, ades all the works 
of creation, and is ap e by the faculties and 
senses of man; the more perfectly and entirely ac- 
cording to his organizati. 
and culture. As the ear is ca 
„concord of sweet sounds,” so eye is charmed 
by the perfect harmony in the works of Nature, 
whether in the picturesque effects of landscape 
in the sublime phenomena of ocean scenery—in the 
variety of atmospheric changes in the sky and clouds 
—in sunshine—in moonlight—in colonr—or, as in 


the — of our study, in forms Of appropriate 
of de 


: all proving the existence of some quality 
ight pervading all things, and — an 
irresistible influence upon our sympa 

It is the a n of this, in ‘or lower 
degrees, that constitutes the real — organiza- 
tion and feeling. Many are gifted, in a high 
degree, with this sensitiveness, who may be of in- 
ferior grade as practical artists, or indeed no artists 
at all; but without it no man can be a true artist. 
The productions of all those who have left immortal 
names exhibit it as an essential element in their 
composition. Look at the sculpture of the Greeks, 
— it is full of it. Approach nearer our own age, 
and see it in the works—though rude in some 

f the Christian revivers of Art. Then 
observe how it pervades the productions of the 
great artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Even in the grand and energetic Michael 
Angelo, who was not always ing what has 
been called his “‘terribile via, it unds: in 
Leonardo, in Raffaelle, in Correggio, in Claude, 
and may we not be permitted, proudly to include 
names of our own school who have left undying 
— of beauty for our admiration and delight, 

_“Stothard—Turner? Thus, then, though 
we may — be able to define with precision what 
it is that constitutes this power of fascination, that 
quality which attracts and charms us in all success- 
ful works of Art is the Beautiful, under some of its 
many forms of presentation. 

The painter has a large command of means for 
producing effects of beauty: a privilege which, 
however, adds to the difficulties of his art, for 
failure in one branch of knowledge may mar the 
excellence of all the others, which would, but for 
that, make his work perfect and beautiful. The 
sculptor is confined to one mode of expression, 
Form. This limitation of his means enables us 
more immediately to consider what class of forms, 
and what mode of treatment, he depends upon for 
producing that effect, that pervading charm, which 
stamps a work as belo to the beautiful. 

It will be our object, then, to draw from the 
examination of the most approved examples of 
sculpture such authorities for our practice as may 
tend to fill the student’s mind with the physical 
forms of beauty, which the great masters of our 
art have left us as “canons” for our guidance. 
In our art the human figure is the object, par 

, of our study,—imasmuch as the —— 
means the sculptor has of representing the higher 
class of ideas is to be sought in that noblest work 
of creation. The the painter, the orator, the 
musician, have each their ‘appropriate 
The sculptor has his: it is Form, and it is in the 
human form that he finds the most perfect expres- 
sion and organization. 

It scarcely can be necessary to tell you that, 
fully to understand the human figure and its capa- 
bilities of action, an intimate acquaintance with its 
construction is essential. As a general rule, no 
one who is ignorant of this elementary knowledge 
can be a really good and sound judge of — — 
of Art that has this representation for its su — 
It cannot be too strongly recommended to t 

ounger students who are commencing their studies 
in Sculpture to lay a good foundation of anatomical 
— to master, the or the 
bone framework, of the human ee 
great attention to the form and mt 


anatomist 
physiologist is not necessaril a competent 
the beautiful in the whole figure,——20 
these you will still have 
yo 


and adaptation of parts, or forms, in the human 
igure, „in their best age and their highest condition 
of health, and in their union in an agreeable and 
harmonious whole,—till the sense, or rather intel. 


tion of sounds in music. 

The choice of 
upon individual fi 
the artist himself. 


merely mechanical ; could 
turning or any other ingenious i ; and 
there would be little or no distinction between the 
— of one artist mind or another. 


secure to yourselves the e this seleo- 
tion, not only a very accurate knowledge of general 
form is essential, t also an acquaintance with 
the almost infinite variet 
sented by nature in the 
limited and contracted range “fo in 


it be of the 

by no means accomplish what is required 

the sculptor. It needs no argument to prove 
theoreti 


cal and practical | 
ledge of the excellencies that are found i 


Elgin Ilyssus, for instance—one of the 
fect works of which our art can boast, for 
nature—would not suffice if that were the 
and Omega of the sculptor’s acquirement ; 
this simple reason, that, exquisite as is that 
in its special character, it is not the 

per for all character of form. It obviously would 
not be the class of form to choose for a Hercules 
contending with the Nemzan lion, where it would 
be proper to show by the muscular development 
that your idea was to 
force of enormous physi 


that the Hercules and the Ilyssus are not 
most proper and most valuable objects of study to 


could be selected for study than that which is re 
ami ger in the grand, 
enus of Milo,—whose richness and fullness of 


not surely be the proper 
footed” Thetis, or a Terpsichore. 
fatiguing your patience by peo 
trust I shall have conveyed to you my 

with to the necessity and yalue of fitness in 
the choice of forms, as an t or condition 
in producing the effect of beauty; and, therefore, 
of the necessity of — acquainted 

0 


nature presents to us; and of which the finest 
ancient statues supply us with fixed types. 
The modern artist is so far fortunate that he 


need not en depend upon himself to search 
out, in — — 
The admirable uctions of the Greek sculptors, 
by offering all 1 —.— 


EFFI 
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— 
ghly understood, it cannot be expeeted that the 
— the filling in, can be correct, It ia 
Ino means intended to say that this knowledge 
will carry with it the knowledge of what constitutes, 
| 
or, and how you may fill your minds with its 
divine influence. 
- With us, as artists, it is found in the selection 
tion to which attention must be directed, is the — 
Form in which, properly and consistently, elevated | required of them, and the eye gratified with the 
ideas have found and should have their expresgion, whole combination of such parts, in the same way 
as a cultivated ear is charmed by a skilful composi. 
ular forms depends much 
and refinement of taste in 
it otherwise, and certain 
preseri orms were to be adopted on all occa- 
| sions, the a of a fine statue would be 
| effecting these harmonious combinations you will 
| have the opportunity of exhibiting your qualifica. 
DesUtLIUL. | tions as real artists. You will have to consider 
| and balance the various qualities of Form that are 
| adapted to the particular work, or the particular 
| character, you propose to represent. In order to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
like manner, if you desired to expre 
| bounding character of the Messenge 
| you would scarcely take for your mo 
| the sculptor? No more beautiful f 
exis 
contour, With largeness Of Masses, gives 80 suDLIne bun 
. a character to the representation. Yet this would — 
—4 
of en 
to h 
of tl 
vati 
stat 
exce 
nb 
dra 
for 
The 
It 


‘lated in thirds, fifths, and eighths of quantity 
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be some disadvantages also 
attending the ts to be derived from such easy 
does to these authorities. It may happen that, 

iati without difficulty the results of 
other men’s labours, many acquire a rous | 
facility in the mechanical or 1 — their 
art, without expenditure of that on and | 
; t which should give original character to 
their works. However this may be, it is not less 
the duty of those who conduct the studies of this 
institution to point out to the students the best 


sources for acq a knowledge of the beautiful 
. before you the 
great artists who 


Possibly there ma 


almost as great as it is infinite in Nature herself— 
the best examples of mere form: the result, with 
them, of a critical observation of nature, for which 
had peculiar opportunities denied to us; and, 
this, the most careful choice in i 


a 
throughout his work, however deficient his statue 
may be in other particulars, it never will entirely 
offend. The value of proportion as an element of 
beauty is indisputable. Great authorities have 
even advocated the value of the same intervals or 
quantities in Art that are found to be essential in 
musical composition—that the masses of figures, or 
the proportion of light and shadow, should be regu- 


relatively ; and in experimentalizing on the 
it is certainly curious to see how 
relations become. The next feature of excellence 
in Greek sculpture is the harmony that 22 
every figure, ly, or every composition of many 
figures. Each distinct — being so admirably 
made up, or compounded, that its parts are obvi- 
ously the —1 parts of that whole; and, beau- 
tiful as they are in themselves, they would lose the 
effect of that property or quality if they were trans- 
ferred to any other figure of a different character. 
Upon these grounds it has been the rule in all 
institutions in which the principles of Art are 
taught to make the class of ancient sculpture the 
preliminary school in which its students should 
ify themselves for their future career. The 
habit they thus acquire of seeing how the 
masters of form saw, and then selected from 
qualifies them for studying also from the living 
model. It is presumed they will have learnt, from 
their previous acquaintance with the best standards 
of form, to distinguish where, in the living subject, 
accident has interposed to injure that perfection 
which nature intended sh be the rule in her 
works. We all know that a variety of causes con- 
to effect this deterioration in individual cases, 
ion may still 
wear and tear of 


theory, 
these 


ature, | great sculpto 


He derives from it, also, another valuable lesson, 
not at first so obvious; namely, to understand the 
meaning of the expression, or term, Fine Art; and 
to know that mere servile imitation, without the 
exercise of taste, judgment, and selection, has no 
just claim to be so entitled. 

The next subject to be studied is the treatment 
of form, or the mode or way, in a technical sense, 
in which the sculptor deal with his materials 
in producing his finished work. There are various 
matters connected with this consummation of his 
labours, or what may be considered the crowning 
work of the sculptor, for it is the crowning effort. 
He and his performances can only be estimated by 
the quality of what he exhibits, not by what he 
conceives. It is his province to give form and sub- 
stance to thought,—and it is to the way in which 
this is effected that his success or his failure will be 
— Too much care and reflection cannot 
therefore be bestowed his preparation for this 
last ordeal. — 

Taking, then, for our consideration the highest 
class of Art, the scul 


groups—called in technical the 

or in relief; that is, when the objects represented 

are —uvʃ— or lem 
und 


As a sculptor’s power of representation is con- 
fined, legitimately, to form alone, unaided by arti- 
ficial effects of light and shade, or by atmospheric 
illusion, such as the painter may employ in the 
sister art, it is of the highest importance that he 
should know how to husband and make the most 
of his means, and how he may insure the largest 
amount of interest and force in the comparatively 
narrow field allowed him for the display of his art. 

The ancient sculptors seem to have felt the great 
value and importance of concentration, in com- 
posing single statues or groups. By which is meant 
such a style of design as shall confine the attention 
of the spectator within such limits as shall give all 
— effect to the idea intended to be conveyed. 

ether the nature of his materials may not some- 
times have influenced the artist may fairly be a 
question ; but * —— is, that the treatment has 
iven an air of simplicity a ing severity to 
the best productions of Beck Ant; oo 80 — 
tomed are we to consider this quality as proper to 
the art that it is received as a principle, and 
sculpture is required, as a general rule, to exhibit 
a certain character of solidity and repose. Of 
course the representation of energetic action must 
occasionally be resorted to, if the illustration of any 
i scene or circumstance should demand it. 
ut this should be considered the exception. The 
rule, in Sculpture, is the other way. And 
we have some fine examples of action, in statues by 
rs of antiquity, by far the greater 
number that have reached us are characterized by 
an expression of dignified uillity. This is 
ially observable of those works which can be 
to what is justly considered the best period 
of Greek sculpture. And where there is any de- 
viation from this general rule it is remarkable how 


successfully the great masters of the art have con- | legs. 


trived to show action without loss of dignity, or its 

— to be accompanied with such an amount 

exertion or effort as could weary or fatigue the 

actor, or render it unpleasant or painful to the 
to contem it. 

The student should remember, therefore, that in 
the representation of energetic action, especially if 
the work is to occupy an insulated situation, it 
should be a sculptor’s care not to distract attention, 


forcible and grand effect. 
It will be observed that Greek sculpture of the 
schools of Phidias and his contem 


r's province is to represent | grou 
by figures ; either in isolated or single statues, or 
round— | i 


degree, to a | seizing upon 


eye, and therefore the attention, are disturbed by 
short, by the want of concentration. i 
and confusion; and the merit of the art in 
of this large iti 


ized to show how the masters of our art 

to combine the exhibition of strong feeling with the 
simplicity which sculpture ially demands. For 
this particular quality ‘The Dying Gladiator’ may 
be placed in the foremost rank. The Slave sharpen- 
ing his knife and listening, is another of the same 
class. The single figure of Niobe and the bronse 
Mercury in the Museum at Naples; the statue 
called ‘Jason’; also the ‘Cincinnatus,’ and that 
very fine i 


all worthy of your attention, as exhibiting the 

uality referred to, irrespective of any other merit 
may have as works of Art. 

Modern sculpture, of a totally original and in- 


F 


one of the Medici, — both at Florence. 
former, the St. George, it is impossible 
struck with the extreme simplicity of 
which the effect is uced. 
in repose. The warrior saint 
The arms have little or no action, 
hands support and rest on his shield, w 
placed in front of the figure. The art is meagre, 
peculiar to the age; but, asa 
of expression, it fully deserves its i 
character of firmness and dignified 
be mistaken. In the latter work, Lorenzo 
ted seated, and wrapped in thought. 
eans his face on one hand, which partially 
the chin and mouth. 
ect repose; and throughout whole is an 
—— There is no resemblance here 
to the antique; but it rivals the best excellencies of 
the ancients in i 


bel 
the stud 


to ilbus- 
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worthy of remark that this statue by Myron, one 
of the sculptors honourably mentioned the 
fellow-labourers with Phidias, has — 
the ancients some sharp criticism upon the very 
point of ite extremely energetic action. 

Of works of a later period, and doubtless of a 
high character of Art, we have some which may 
be advantageously referred to in illustration of 
what has been said on this subject. Of these, the 
Belvedere Apollo,’ ‘The Warrior of Agasias,’ 
better known as The Fighting Gladiator,’ ‘ Lao- 

| coon and his Sons,’ the group of Hemon and 

| Antigone, and that of the Boxers, may be men- 

| tioned as of this class,—in which the general prin- 

have been recognized by all judges of excellence in | ciples alluded to have been fairly preserved. On 

Art, of all times, as the undisputed masters of form, | the other hand, in the celebrated group called I 

namely, the ancient Greek sculptors. | Toro Farnese,’ representing Dirce being fastened 

In the first place you will find in their sculpture | to the horns of a wild bull—a work of great bold- 

the most intimate knowledge of the physical con- | ness and of considerable artistic power—the dis- 

of the human figure. Next, you will regard of this principle is manifest. The con- 

observe in their various works—and the variety is sequence is, a feeling of dissatisfaction in the _-~ 

tator who contemplates this pretentious work. 

p has many finely-executed parts; and the style 

many respects, of a good school: still, it fails 

e most essential point. The subject is not at 

once made clear. The spectator has — 

forms which were found to be, normally, the best the intention of the artist. y 

adapted to fulfil their several functions, or to express of the adjuncts, or accessories, appear totally un- 

particular character. In the next place the ancients connected with the action that is going on. The 

discovered, and have left us, true canons of propor- 

tion: an important element in beauty, and which, | 

e efects in the e of presenting it. 

That the utmost expression may be given with- 
out having recourse to any straining or violence of 
action is shown in various well-known productions 
of the ancients. A few of these may be particular- 

centrated expression, the so-called ‘ Aristides,’ are 
dependent character, boasts some striking examples 
of the way in which true genius can effect this con- 
centration. From these may be selected two well- 
known statues of the fourteenth and fifteenth oen- 
turies, by Donatello and Michael Angelo po 
George’ in the Or. S. Michele and the 
human life—the strain of labour, mental and phy- 
sical—the effects of disease insufficient or injurious 
nourishment—intemperance and excesses of all kinds 
~and especially the neglect of those exercises and 
of exposure to the open air which are so conducive 
to health and the full and favourable development 
of the figure :—all those accidents affect the conser- | and thus weaken his effect, by too frequent and 
vation of perfect form in the individual. In the | violent contrast of lines. Small parts—as bits of 
statues of the best periods of Greek sculpture the | flying drapery and subordinate details of all kinds 
exceptions are cast aside, and a standard of the —should be suppressed wherever their presence 
beautiful, in the perfect form in the aggregate, is | might interfere with the leading lines of the com- Such effects ar 
——— It is after you have become thoroughly position, breaking their continuity and disturbing contemplated a g 
bued with this canon, and can transfer it in your | that character of unity so essential in producing a The sculptor is sometimes called ~ — 
drawings and models, that the Academy provides trate a given subject by a number of isolated or 
for your modelling and drawing from Nature itself. single figures and — arranged on the same 
The study of is indispensable to the artist. plane. n this — — it is essential to have 
It teaches him the truth, practically. He tests the us A ae recourse to some contrivance, by which 
éxcellence of the ancient examples by comparing | in violent action: though the Discobolus of Myron, | the scattered and dotted effect that such a line of 
them with Nature, and sees the principles upon | in the collection in the British Museum, 3 detached objects would have against the — J 
Which great artists used Nature in their works. | noticed as an instance to the contrary. Yet it is] beobviated. The ancients have left us 
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examples of skilful arrangement in this application 
of our art in their pediment compositions, designs 
which, while they contribute the richest effect to 
the architecture have, at the same time, a distinc- 
= character of Art-excellence of their — It . 
necessary to mention the groups sing 
: in the pediments of the — of 
the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at Egina; 
and the series of statues representing Niobe and 
her Sons and Daughters, which there can be no 
doubt were so to show you where you 
= find good examples for directing your practice. 
t is worthy of remark that most of the statues 
referred to, though they could only be seen from 
a very limited field of view, little more than in 
front, are finished all round with the utmost care ; 
and even as single statues are perfect works of Art. 
The sculptor studied and completed every part of 
his design, although he must have known that a 
considerable portion of each work must neces- 
sarily, from its position, be entirely concealed from 
public view. ith the Greek, Art was a kind of 
sacred mission, and, working under this noble 
influence, his productions were elaborated with the 
most scrupulous care. It may be said that, to some 
extent, these compositions e of the character, 
and come under the condition of alto-rilievos by 
the connexion they have with a background ; and 
that the principle of design proper to them may be 
considered under that head. Not so. There is a 
difference in fact: that they are not attached to the 
background—an essential condition in rilievo; and 
secondly, there is a necessary distinction in the 
principle of design between the two classes of 
works. The reasons for a special treatment in this 
case may be pointed out in a few words. In the 
first place it would be injurious to the effect of the 
whole as well as of each part if the figures, 
entire statues, were as compactl 
be necessary or desirable in legitimate rilievo. 
very close approximation of such figures would 
have the confused ap ce of a crowd: and, 


_ liantly illuminate the building and its decoration; 


| 


sition a 


of the effect of Greek sculpture on a large scale, 
as it is seen by us in comparatively small —— 
has already been alluded to. There can no 
doubt that there were physical conditions which 
at all times influenced the Athenian in his Art 
practice, which could not occur to the sculptor of 
a less sunny and brilliant clime; and to these in- 
fluences may, doubtless, be attributed something 
of the treatment of the very class of Art we are now 
considering. For how many weeks, nay months, in 
our country, for instance, is there a dull heavy 
atmosphere, scarcely varying in colour from morning 
to evening. Under this condition of the light, 
statues in a pediment are necessarily compara- 
tively ineffective. Wanting natural chiaroscuro ” 
themselves and ing no shadows, they too often 
merely fill a space. with its clear at- 

and bright blue sky, it was seldom indeed 
that a — in a t would seem to 
stand in effect, and unconnected with objects 
near them. In that country the sun would bril- 


and the sculptor could calculate with certainty | 
upon the effect of this flood of light upon his pro- | 
ductions. Each statue would, of course, cast 
a broad and effective shadow against the flat | 
ashlering behind it. These shadows would, in the | 
first place, have the effect of breaking up the blank | 
flatness of the background; and, while the sculp- | 
ture would be relieved and thrown out with the | 
most sparkling distinctness, the shapes and variet 

of the shadows would form connecting masses with 7 
the sculpture itself; giving to the whole compo- | 
ess, richness and variety of the greatest 
possible value. These wonderful masters, for we | 
may indeed so consider those who so perfected : 


their arts of design, also resorted to another de- 


pearan 
although this might be the case really in Nature, 


Art requires a different disposition to produce its 
effect. A statue requires a certain space or atmo- 
as it were of its own, to give it its due share 
importance: a condition not necessary, in the 
same degree, in figures attached to a background, 
as will be shown more clearly when that class of 
design is considered. At the same time there is a 
danger to be guarded against; and in order to ob- 
would produce, it was necessary to devise the means 
of connecting or combining the whole in what 
should look like unity of plan or composition. The 
genius of the 
tecture 


the mode of ing this ; and 


effecting inary or by “‘comi 
though the examples they have left have reached | vant to refer here to such particulars. It is not before.“ With 
ts only, but partially showing us what | with the view of induci 


us in fragmen 
they did and how they did it, there is still enough 
remaining for us to be guided by their princi 
and practice. We must bear in mind, also, how 
inadequately we are able to judge of their real 
“‘cabined, cribbed, confined” as they are 
in crowded, ill-lighted and ill-coloured rooms; in- 
stead of being seen, as their authors intended them 
to be seen, at a calculated distance and angle, 
broadly lighted with ever-changing effects as the 
sun moved onward in his course; mounted, like 
— things, in the rich setting of architectural 
and mouldings. 3 
It may not be out of place here to refer to 
another example set us by the ancients, which I 
presume to think we might profitably follow,— 
that of sculptors and architects consulting and 
working together. In the best ages of Art both 
laboured towards one end, the perfection of the 
sentiment of Art. Each calculated the amount of 
power their respective arts should exercise on the 
other to uce the best entire result. The 


ang vantage must have been derived from 
from i 


the consideration of the proprieties and | tical 


capabilities of each art in connexion with its 


Greeks as our safest guides and instructors in Art. 
But we must always remember that we cannot 
ourselves in the circumstances of the artists 


2 The difficulty of judging 


being vice of t value. 
y grouped as would 


It was not unusual with the 
Greeks to repeat the sky colour on the ashlering, 


in conformity with a practice which seems to have 


prevailed extensively of colouring portions of the 
architectural details of their temples and other 
public edifices. This, besides having the effect of 

further relieving the white marble statues from 
the background, when the sun was not shining on 
that face of the building, would, during the hours 
of its most brilliant light, break the colour of the 


shadows cast by the statues making them of 
a cooler tint. It is evident t none of these 
calculations and ts were t un- 


_worthy the attention of the Greeks. It was by 


great masters of Sculpture and Archi- 


E but to enco 


— 


— — — 


che careful study of their subject and by their in- 


tuitive ption of the beautiful, and immediate 

comprehension of all that contributed to its develop- | 
ment, that such marvellous perfection was attained | 
as was displayed in all the best productions of this 


extraordi people. It is not, therefore, irrele- | 


artists servilely | 
to copy all that the Greeks did—which at best 
could only end in making them mechanical artists 
those who are entering upon 
the difficult study of Art to examine and verify 
the principles upon which they worked, and here- | 
after to apply them to their own 
true mode of forming a school of sculpture. To 
do this, that or the other because the Greeks some | 
times did it, should be no argument or rule till its 
object and principle are understood, and its pro- 
priety and application admitted. It is right, gentle- | 
men, to say this to you, because, although werightly | 
draw all our most valuable technical knowl 
from the Greeks and recommend to you the | 
of their best productions, a sculptor should always 
recollect his art may have to be applied under 
circumstances for which no ancient parallel may 
be found, and no rule of established practice can 
be followed, beyond that rule of propriety and fit- 
ness which was never by the great masters 
of antiquity. 
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treatment agreeable to t his patron, 
But where sculpture is required to be addressed to 
the understanding of a people, and to be compre. 
hended by them, or to be combined with archi. 


may be directed, as one of great importance in his 
future practice, is the consideration a sculptor should 
always give to the situation his work is to occupy, 
The elevation above the eye; the distance from 
which it is to be viewed ; the quality of the light it 
will receive; whether it is to be seen against the 
sky, or to have a background of buildings, trees, or 
er objects likely to interfere with the contour, 
or outline of his design, are all matters of the 


greatest moment. Many a work of fair merit has 
been ruined in its effect, to the t distress and 
injury of the artist, from bio net Kenta been made 
accurately acquainted with its site. The 
condensation of his masses, or pow istinction of the 
limbs, to show action, should always depend upon 
these conditions; and no sculptor should, if he can 

accidents 


ibly avoid it, trust to the chapter of 
In this The little more or the little les 
of skilful treatment, with reference to its proposed 
situation, of a statue or group intended for — 
exhibition, may make or mar the fame and future 
prospects of an artist. The — ter seldom, if ever, 
so entirely labours under the same disadvan 
from which the sculptor may suffer irre 
injury. His picture may be y placed ; too high 
or too low to be well seen; or may receive too 
much or too little light. But the remedy is com- 
paratively easy. His work does not depend upon 
situation for one of the most important elements 
of Art—namely, chiaroscuro. It carries with it 
wherever it goes the light and shadow he intended 
it to have, and no accident of place can destroy that 
arrangement. It is not so with the sculptor’s work. 
Without refining too much, and supposing that he 
calculates as carefully as the painter the details of 
chiaroscuro, he may naturally require for the 
proper effect of his work certain general conditions 
of light and shadow. But every change of place, 
or movement of the light, alters the effect upon 
which, it may be, the expression of his statue depends. 
Nor can he, for artistical , introduce or 
invent shadows, as the of the sister art 
may, and frequently does. There can be no dark 
masses produced for pictorial effect by substances, 
be they clouds or — else, that cannot be seen; 
events that “cast their shadows 

the sculptor all must be real and 
honest. The shadows of his work must be made 
by the forms themselves. Every sculptor of expe 
rience knows the great advantage to be derived 
from working upon his statue or rilievo in situ,— 
that is, in its proper situation. It is evident it was 
a practice of the ancient Greeks whenever it could 
be adopted ; and there are instances of conventional 
treatment, and of certain liberties being taken that 
the sculpture should have the desired effect when 
seen from a distance. 

Connected in some with the above is the 
choice of material in which a work in sculpture is 
to be executed. The sculptor should compose and 
design his statue or group with especial reference 
to this : taking the generally, under two 
heads, as or ggg ~ ag other substances to — 
carved, and m respective capabilities 
these materials should be carefully considered. It 


their full extent, if , unsu by any 
of those tly stays w are utely neces 
in ; which, after all, while they 


— 
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— — will not — — 
of all kinds, and of all subjects, and of all modes 
tecture, it should be treated in a way to answer 
these objects, and in the latter case serve the pur. 
| — of increasing, not injuring, the effect intended 
| y the architect. 
| | Another point to which the student's attention 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| — 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
apply 
who d 
naw 
the p 
far 
ever, . 
mode 
by the 
| the to 
the s 
| the el 
42 
| th 
is not the fact that a statue, however well com- 
| posed, is fitted for whichever mode of — 
carving or casting, may be determined upon. 
must be obvious, on a little reflection, that Bronze 
t may also be observed here, as having a prac- | lends itself to the display of — action, in 
application to ourselves, that their — — works in the round, much more y than marble. 
harmonized with the feelings of the people, and was | In the former the limbs may be stretched out to 
sister. carefully adapted to its place and purpose. Modern 
We very properly turn to the works of the sculptors should have regard to this principle, if 
they would aim at making their art useful, and its 
acceptation general. Statues from what are called | clog es e composition, frequ 
classical or poetical subjects, whether taken from | do not fulfil their object of securing the safety of the 
of that ¶ eee | the Greek mythology or inventions of the artist, | work. It may be received as a general rule that 
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for casting or works in bronze the style of open 


composition may be empldyed. On the other hand, 
3 work in marble or stone requires support in all 
its ; and, therefore, demands such a compact 


of composition as shall secure, without too 


inent an exhibition of the contrivance by which 
it is effected, the strength of the whole. Bronze, 
also, is well adapted to show clearly against a sky 
; and the work intended for such open 
situation should be designed with reference to this 
condition. The limbs, for instance, should be de- 
fined, so as to show the action, clearly, at a distance. 
An illustration or two will illustrate — 
Of its kind I scarcely can refer to a better examp 
of the value of the treatment r ended—and, 
observe, it is of that I am speaking, and not of the 
taste or style of Art—than the well-known Mer- 
cury, in bronze, of Giovanni Bologna. He would 
be a bold and a very injudicious sculptor who 
would attempt to execute such a work in marble ; 
lities he required in a statue representing the Mes- 
senger of the Gods, springing on his mission through 
the air. Lightness, movement, energetic action, all 
proper and essential to the illustration of his subject, 
are fully expressed. The arms are free, one leg is 
thrown out behind as the body leans forward, and 
the whole is supported on the ball of one foot. 
Such a work could not have been so treated in 
marble, while in bronze all this lightness and action 
are combined with perfect safety and security of 
the parts. The Apollo Belvedere, though we only 
know it as a marble statue, is composed quite upon 
the principle that applies to a bronze statue ; 
it is remarkable that some of the best judges of our 
art, amongst them Flaxman, have given the opin- 
ion that this celebrated work is a copy of a bronze. 
The reasons for so thinking are at once curious, as 
showing the grounds upon which artists of expe- 
rience and observation have founded their judgment, 
and satisfactory as confirmatory of the principle to 
which I have drawn your attention. The statue 
representing Perseus holding out the head of Me- 
dusa, by Benvenuto Cellini, affords an example of 
that open quality of treatment to works in 
metal. The extended arm with great weight 
grasped in the hand can be safely executed in thi 
material; whereas in marble, if the same composi- 


tion is preserved, some artificial su would have 
to be found, as is the case in Apollo, from 
drapery or other „but by which the free 


har Foritseems improbable that the sculptor 
designed that remarkable 2 would, 
e 


ight arm of 
the principal figure, to say nothing of t 


together a comparatively 
modern restoration ; and the doubt is strengthened 
the fact, that there is a fracture in the hair at 


“ and by the contortions of the 
the hand touched the head. 
the sculptors who executed this work are given 


2 
F 


8 


FEE 


and | of the statuary of the ancients, (for the terms 


important an element in expression are the hands, 
and how well it is worthy a sculptor's care that 
should not be ex to injury. 
is reference to merely ical arrange- 
ment might appear to some unprofessional persons 
ifling and unn ; but nothing is trifling 
or unworthy of attention that may be usefully ap- 
plied. And to beginners and younger students 
and I am bound to remember I am ially ad- 
dressing them—the mere hints thus conveyed may 


think carefully upon all subjects which may have 
connexion with their pursuit. A sculptor’s work, 
being often for a commemorative purpose, is in- 
tended to endure ; and it is a part of a sculptor’s 
duty to his employers to insure, as far as he can, 
the fulfilment of this object. Marble is ill adapted 
to out-door exposure in our climate, under any cir- 
cumstances ; but treated injudiciously, its chances 
of durability are still further diminished. These 

ints might be upon advantageously, but 
me be 1 to refer to them in 
this general way, if only to show that they merit 
attention. My object has been to show that there 
is a distinct character of design proper to, or better 
adapted to the different materials we have been 
considering : and I prefer leaving the subject for 
your reflection to laying down rules. 

It may be interesting to you to know that the 
mere questions arising out of materials alone 
were thought of sufficient im to engage, 
of old, the serious attention of the greatest 
masters of our art. In ing the accounts 


statuary and sculptor have been used to distin- 
the 


equals and fellow scholars; but there was 
latio’—rivalry—in the material 
The mere list of names of the different kinds of 


in ing, from its rude 

kinds of hammer-work, to its perfection, in the 
founder’s art; and we learn from it how much study 
and careful thought the ancient sculptors con- 


THE and models for a memorial of the 
Great Exhibition, to be erected in Hyde Park, 
on view at the South Kensington Museum. 

a whole, they surpass 
Wellington Monument in simplicity and suita- 
bility. They are less ambitious, but more varied 


the thing required. 
want character. The best of all is re a wan 


have their advantage, if they only lead them to | figures 


. | the 


by a vigorous Britannia, with both arms at work 
and meaning something; while below her are 
seated Europe, Asia, Africa, and America,—four 
excellently imagined and individualized figures, 
with their proper beads, badges, crown and ri 

palm-leaves,&c. This must be by a sculptor in the 
prime of work and thinking, for there is great care 
and study in the modelling and details, and a mea- 
sured self-confidence and hopes seen in every touch. 
There is a lightness and ease about these seated 
most creditable to the sculptor. The one 
with the wavy leaf for a sceptre (America), and 
the Africa, with the barbaric tiring, we like the 
best.—No. 6 stands high on the list; it contains 
an idea, the first thing required in all monuments. 
It is an architectural composition, round the base 


of which stand sentinel — Ind , Science, 
Art, and Religion (all requiring Is); at 
the sides are, and intro- 


grand effect—the thoughtful group at the top, 
that typifies human :—a little like an 
antique group we have seen, but still suffi- 
ciently new to be original. A wearied — 
faint and drooping, hands a torch to a fresh 
vigorous runner, who prepares to start on the new 


next in merit is 


is a very elaborate group. The whole beauty and 
—— only come out on consideration. 

e cannot recommend the committee to adopt 
any one of these models. Those among them 
that are decentl as Art do not com- 
memorate the ibition, or harmonize with 
site. Scarcely one of them 
would look as well at Charing Cross as in H 
Park,—and would represent the siege of 
as well as the Crystal Palace. We think 
course would be, for the committee — 
best three models, pay the designers, 
compete again tn that the 
rial is to represent a modern idea and is to 
the midst of trees. 


5 


4 


our last number, there isan which I 

you to correct. What I read of Dr. Hincks's — 
is the following: — I am satisfied (and I expressed 
my conviction most decidedly in notes to my trans- 
lation) that the countries supposed to be 

lay to the north-east of Khorsabad, and that 
supposed expedition to Syria and the Mediterranean 
was one to Armenia the Black Sea.’ For what 
follows your obedient servant is responsible. 

„C. E. Hare.” 
What is to be done in the matter of our Public - 
Offices—change or no change in the Ministry 
breach or no breach of the Anglo-French alliance 
Are models, architects and public all forgotten 
ition and its re- 


so well 
have faith in ‘ Works’) as to leave 


whom ?—and when! — Again, does the thing 
built, whether as to elevation or block-plan, enter 
into any of the designs for which architects were 
convened, and over which the _Exhibition 
and on which rewarding money 


— 
ions O wie Wueel 11 Prince 
Consort. But all this is subservient to the 
course. There is purpose in 
— No. 9, with the motto The 
| | Earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof.” This 
stonework and the metal workers) it is remark 
able what a large proportion of the productions 
of the greatest artists were in bronze. There is 
evidence also that the composition of the metal 
used was a subject of the greatest care and interest 
among the artists of different localities. There 
were rival schools; those of Egina and Delos; and 
Pliny records the competition in the quality of the 
material. In his Thirty-fourth Book he says, The 
most ancient honour was that given to the Delian We are not responsible for the verbal accuracy 
bronze,—the next to that of gina. Myron used | of our reports of transactions of learned Societies 
those reports being official—we have, therefore, 
nothing to do with the following note on the 
Cylinder of Tigleth Pileser I. except to print it 
— — Cross Street, Islington. 
on anc he expression anc Intention o ne hgure used 18 Curious. nere Was te inen, 
would be very materially impaired. the Delian, and the bronze of AEgina; that of Tar 
If the group of the Laocoon and his Sons appears | tessus, the ws Demonesium,” the ves nigrum,” 8 
precisely as its author left it, the same remark might or black bronze, and the “es candidum, or light- 
coloured, supposed to have been produced by 
mixing a large proportion of silver with it. There 
was also the es hepatizon,” a dark-coloured 
bronze, of a liver colour, and others. The whole 
out of the composition. is Known, how- | history of the metal-working of the ancients is 
the top of the head which affords some reason for D 
the suspicion that the arm was originally bent at sidered it worth while to bestow upon every 
the elbow, turned back in the agony of suffer- | branch of its practice. At some future time, this 
class of Art may, with great propriety, be made 
the subject of more extended observations. The 
Professor concluded his lecture with some remarks : : 
liny; who also ees | upon the composition of ancient bronze, the as” sults to come to nothing bey ond the old-fashioned 
ia one entire block of marble. This is not the | and “chalcos” of the ancients, and illustrated his | disregard of artists time and England’s money! 
e. The joints of the several blocks may be | subject by particular reference to some works in | The plans were cent,—the premiums were 
— seen in the original. The fact of Pliny | this material in the British Museum. rightly award 
ving recorded the names of the sculptors who 168 (said those who —_ : 
‘tecuted the group, is no proof that the work was e nothing for any future Commissioner to build up or 
not a copy. Still there is no reason to dou OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. to pull down. Yet where are we at the time pre- 
tiginality as a work in marble, but from the sent, and what is goingon? Tape, wax, tin-boxes, 
tumstance referred to: and if the supposition passport-warrants are beginning to cry aloud for 
the arm was differently composed be true, more room and verge. Something is to be built in 
doubt on that head would be instantly removed. Downing Street it seems—but what! — and by 
The principle of design in marble differs from this, 
“@smuch as the sculptor should endeavour so E 
mange the parts of his work that the lighter and inventive. e great fault is too much 
more delicate details, as the extremities and ory. Not one of them, however, is in our 
lying drapery, should derive support from 
parts near them. The hands should be so arranged spent f 
hat, without its appearing to have been a studied ; . , A note of reclamation from the Irish poet, Mr. 
ttpedient, each finger should have a rest at some It is a sort of architectural shrine, a little, M‘Carthy, against Mr. Lover, shows that this 
point : and it is scarcely necessary to tell you how | perhaps, too serious and monumental, surmounted ! latter gentleman’s ‘Lyrics of Ireland’ does no 
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contain the particular specimen of Clarence Man- 
gan’s writing which Mr. Lover * 
As matter 
the 


immortalized by 
Mr. Lover, 

»The Ballads 
Ushed by 
Britain, Ireland, and America upwards of 20,000 copies 
have been sold), will discover the extent of Mr. Lover's 
services in that direction, which are just precisely less than 
nothing. But as to Mangan, his blundering is absolutely 
ludicrous. The only m in his Index attributed to 
Mangan is one called ‘ 


Waiting tor the May.’ This poem, 
in its department, Mr. Lover considers to be of 
“the est mark” (p. 154), giving it precedence over 
“lyrics” by Goldsmith, . , Parnell, Croly, Calla- 

t, Sheridan, Edgeworth, Dean Swift, and, though 
last not t, Samuel Lover,—Father Prout’s ‘ of 


mand of great 
facility and melody of 1 were among the poetic gifts 
of Claren . e in bo 


ce Mangan 
— — is evident in the following exquisite lines, —and it 
is his latter days were sufficiently sorrow-shaded to 
account for their — They are intense in feeling, 
- gweetly poetical 
Most — most melancholy.“ 
(Then follows the poem. 
—Well, after this, I think I ought to follow the sage advice 
of Mr. talini, and make a moist body of myself, leaving 
to some future Halliwell or Collier the triumph of restoring 
this laced d to the brow of the real owner; but 
as a mere matter of fact, and to dispel the sadness which 
seems to overflow the soul of this lover of poesy, it appears 
a duty to inform him that the author of this m is alive 
and” (as he will perceive) kicking.“ It be news to 
him at least, I hope so, for his own character), but surely 
not news to readers of the Athenaum who have memories, 
that this poem was written by me, and quoted with praise, 
and without t, in No. 1174 of the Athenaeum 
(April 27, 1850). D. F. M‘Carrny. 
Where is mystification to end? Who would 
have Elisha Kane of playing tricks ? 
From the extracts in our recent notice of the 
American rambler it appears as if that devoted 
man could — 2 — so dear 
to others of his countrymen. How else do we find 
here as a — 42 a piece of London 
manufacture, publi years ago in one of the 
monthlies, among other specimens from an 
African wer Arey burden of the verse ran— 
— jah! Hugaboo- joo 
to the ro boo 
Emperor and of Timbuctoo ! 
and doubtless the ditty was from the pen which 
also told how— 
John Christian William Alexander Dwyer 
Was servant to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire. 
To meet a scrap of James or Horace Smith's fun 
or serious book is droll enough. Vive la baga- 
7 
Mr. Scargill needs no introduction to our 
read pecially when his purpose is to dis- 
course on a subject so perennially interesting as 
weddings.— 
** 48, Gray's Inn Lane, Feb. 23. 
* the last number of the Atheneum, 1582, 
p. 233, mention is made of a marriage ormed 
at the Bu of the Knights —— at 
Clerkenwell without the intervention of a priest, 
on the 8rd of November in the eighteenth of 
Henry the Eighth. Your reviewer is right in con- 
sidering this i to have been not illegal, 
though irregular. The Council of Trent, in its 
24th session, 11th November 1563, indeed, 
ordered that in future the bands should be pub- 
lished on three Sundays or holydays, and that the 
parish priest, or some one deputed by him or by the 
i , and two or three witnesses should be 
present, yet it acknowledged the validity of clan- 
destine marriages. The motives which urged the 
Council to enact this were the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the loose state of the law of marriage. In 


. to this act is well known, no doubt, to man 
— your readers. I may add, that the Council of t 


enjoined 
- | the witnesses as well as of the parties married.— 


th | first volume of its interestin 


| 
| 


England, until the Marriage Act of 1754 was 
— it was held that mutual consent followed 
y cohabitation, was sufficient to constitute a 
couple man and wife. The violent opposition —.— 
0 


the parish clergy to keep registers of the 
* with the names of 


I am, EpwarpD Tupor ScARGILL.” 
Mr. Blake, of the United States, a geologist of 
considerable experience, who dev the 


summer months to an exploratory tour in Western 
America, states that one of the most interesting 
results of his researches is the determination by fossils 
of the existence of the veritable coal-measures on the 
west slope of the first range of the Great Rocky 
Mountain chain. They contain beds of bituminous 
coal; and about twenty-five miles south of Santa 
Fé, anthracite is found in a bed thick enough to be 
profitably worked. Hitherto, there has been much 
doubt respecting the age of the coal-beds in these 
mountains. Mr. Blake’s observations tend to prove 
that true coal occurs there. The fossils are iden- 
tical specifically with those of the Missouri coal- 
measures. The coal-fields are thus shown to extend 
1,090 miles west of the Mississippi, and to crop out 
at an altitude of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 


sea. 
The Committee ordered by the Emperor of the 


- | French to prepare for publication the Correspond- 


ence of Napoleon the First is about to issue the 
labours. The Em- 
peror himself has revised the press. This first 
volume is said to contain a great number of hitherto 
unknown documents. 

The valuable library of the French orientalist, 


M. Etienne Quatremère, has been purchased, by | f 


order of the King of Bavaria, for a sum of more 
than 300,000 francs. It contains 45,000 volumes, 
1,200 of which are manuscripts of rarity, 
and will be added without delay to the Royal Court 
Library at Munich. 

The almost unexampled shallowness of the Rhine, 
which has laid its bed in many places quite dry, 
has led to the discovery of a great many curiosities 
hitherto hidden by the waters. Quite recently 
six fishermen, near Xanten, on the Lower Rhine 
(the Castra Vetera of the Romans), have found 


a cast-bronze statue, representing a young man, 
of great beauty. It is 4 feet 10 inches high, 
and completely well except the right 


arm, which is broken near the elbow. This arm, 
as well as the left, is rather extended; so that, 
fancying the lower part with the hand complete, it 
would make an arm’s width of 3 feet. The left leg, 
say the German papers, is lightly and gracefully 
lifted up, as for dance; the right foot rests on the 
— The left hand is partly opened, as if it 
held something, although no trace of a staff 
or other implement shows on the inside of the 
fingers, which, as well as the toes and nails of the 
feet, are handled most delicately and naturally. 
The fine head presents noble features, such as will 
remind one of the most celebrated statues of clas- 
sical antiquity. The well-formed eyes are pierced, 
which is the more strange, as otherwise the head 
bears not the slightest mark of any injury, so that 
one may hardly believe chance did it. The head is 
encircled by an abundance of short locks, on which 
rests lightly an exquisitely-worked garland, consist- 
ing of corn-ears, a small bunch of acorns, 
and various sorts of berries and wild flowers. After 
cleansing the figure from the mud of the river, the 
yellow colour of the bronze has been restored in its 
original brightness, which would lead to the con- 
clusion that the statue is of a more recent origin,— 
the copy, most likely, of an antique work of Art. 
The library of the late Lord Alvanley, a col- 
lection of English literature, has been dispersed by 
auction under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson. It was rich in curious pamphlets — 
lished within the last hundred years, many of whi 
—— high prices. For instance, the 
ial and of Turpin the Highwayman, pub- 


lished at 6d., in York, 1739, produeed 3“., 
Walker’s Life of the celebrated Sally Salisbury, 
published at 1s., sold for N. 3s. Many of the trials 
for crim. econ., murder, &c., realized more than 


past | the First, 1607, in one volume, 871.,—Book of 


twenty times the publication price. Bi printed 
by Barker in 1613, a beautiful — of 
lish binding, with the arms of James the 
on the sides, 27/.,—Bible, printed at Cambri i 
1659, with the Prayer-Book of 1669, in 2 . 
magnificent specimen of Old English binding, cy 
borately tooled, a present from Bishop Crewe 4, 
his Devereux Knightley, in 1681, 881. — 
Book of Common Pra ition, printed by 


Whitchurche, 7 Marche, 1549, with the Pray 
Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1596, and that of Jame 


Common Prayer, the Sealed Book of 1662, 101. e,, 
— 411 series of Dr. Dibdin's i 
tions, 139/. 5s.,—Faber on P Ido 3 
5l. 178. 6d.,—Deuchar's Etchings, 145 10. 
e’s Warwickshire, with Continuation by w. 
Thomas, 20/. 10s.,—History of the Gentle Craft, , 
chap-book, 3/. 19s.,—The Honour of the Taylor, 
a Life of Sir John Hawkwood, whose adventures 
first suggested to Sir Walter Scott the idea of 
„Quentin 10s.,—Hutchinson’s Cum 
berland, in 4 vols., illustrated, 16“. 58.,—Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, 3 vols., 62/.,—Houbraken’; 
Heads, 16“. 10s.,—Johnson’s Lives of Hi . 


men, Murderers, Pyrates, &c., 71. 78., 
Cheshire, 3 vols., 


eighteen feet in „re ing a walking 
procession of Henry the Eighch and is Peers in 
their robes, 32/.,—Somers’s Tracts, 16“. 103, 
Strutt’s Works, 427. Os. 6d.,—Surtees’s Durham, 
181. 58.,—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols., large 
paper, 16“. The total amount of the sale wa 
2,198“. 28. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY te 

XHIBITION and SALE of the WOKKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admissie, 
ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


MONT BLANC MDCCCLVIII. TIME ON MONDAY, it 


The SOMNAMBULE, ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his Maé- 

NETIC SEANCESand CONSULTATIONS for Acute and Chronke 

senses, their Causes and Remedies, and on all subjects of is 

, BVERY DAY, from 1 till 4—19, Upper Albany Stret, 
Regent's Park. Consultation by Letter. 


DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM and GALLERY of 8 
Tichborne-street, Hay — Lectures 5 
Kahn, on the Philosophy of Ma e, at a Quarter to 
and a Quarter to Eight, r u.; and by Dr. Sexton, on the Chem 
try of piration, at a Quarter past Une; on Skin ——.— 
Four; on the Hair and at Five; and on Relati 
Electricity at Nin Brillisat 


e. 
Experiments, Dissolving Views upon a new principle, 40. 
— and from 7 till 10. A 
le. IIlustrated Handbook, 6d. Gratis. Dr. K 


receipt 


SCIENTIFIC 


Roya..—Feb. 18.—L. Horner, Esq., V. P., i 
the chair.—Lord Talbot de Malahide was elected 
a Fellow of the Society.—A paper was read, ent- 
tled, ‘On the Functions of the ä — by J. 
Jago, Esq 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — Feb. 20.— Col. G. Everest, 
V. P., in the chair.—Capt. G. Hancock, R. N, 
Lieut. C. C. Gordon, R. E., Sir S. M. Peto, Bart. 
E. Beldam, N. Bridges, J. H. and W. Browne, 
A. C. Gregory (late Commander North Australian 
Expedition), W. Gaussen, J. Kirk, M. D., and P. L. 
Simmonds were elected Fellows. Messrs. T. H. 
Brooking and E. O. Smith on the of the Coum 
cil, and Messrs. T. Lee and W. F. White on the 
part of the Society, were appointed Auditors.—The 
papers read were :—‘ Explorations in the Desert of 
the Haurdn,’ by Cyril C. Graham, Esq.,—‘ Account 
of the Arru Islands,’ by A. R. W Eq. — 
Extract of a Journal of the Schooner Eliza Scott, 
by Capt. J. Balleny. 


GEoLocicaL.—Feb. 3. — Major-Gen. Portlock, 


President, in the chair. Viscount Dufferin, she 
Rev. F. Smithe, and the Rev. W. A. Jones wer 


elected Fellows.—The following communication} 


was read, ‘On the Succession of Rocks in th 
Northern Highlands, from the oldest Gneiss, through 
Strata of Cambrian and Lower Silurian to 


the Old Red Sandstone inclusive,” by Sir R. I. 
Murchison. A series of the fossils from was 
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exhibited in illustration of the memoir, which was 
4450 illustrated by a new geological map of the 
Northern Highlands, and by a large general section 
gcroas the North of Scotland.—aA crystal of trans- 
parent calc-spar from Iceland, of unusual size, was 
exhibited by Prof. Tennant. 


Astatic.—Feb. 6.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
4. S. Le Messurier, Esq. was elected a Resident 
Member.—The Secretary read a paper communi- 
cated by Cyril C. Graham, Esq., which accompanied 
anumber of ancient inscriptions, in an undeciphered 

t, which he had found in the great desert 
land, left blank upon our maps, east of the Hauran, 
which was known to the Hebrews as the land of 
Bashan. Mr. Graham, being in Damascus last 
year, had been animated with a desire to penetrate 
to the east, by the sight of the mountains visible in 
the distance from the high ground about the city; 
these mountains were known to lead to an exten- 
sive rocky region called el-Safah, near which the 
Arabs had reported there were to be seen many 
ruins of ancient cities ;—a region similar in its fea- 
tures to the el-Lejah, in the Hauran. He set out 
upon the expedition in the month of September, 
and was lucky enough to make an agreement with 
the Ghias tribe of Arabs in the most eastern part of 
the Hauran (the limit of European exploration in 
that quarter) to accompany him to the regions 
wished to visit. ‘Soon after the party had quitted 
the Hauran * upon a plain covered 
with basaltic „lying loose on the ground, but 
so closely packed, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty the camels could pick their way. This stony 
tract, which extends from east to west, a distance 
of five days’ journey, and from north to south, two 
days, is called by the Arabs el-Hharrah. Within 
it is the district called el-Safah, a volcanic region, 
which he describes by conceiving a quantity of 
molten matter confined in a vessel, stirred up by a 

erful agent, and then allowed to cool suddenly. 
t resembles the district of el-Lejah in the Hauran. 
The direction of the Safah is nearly north and 
south. There is not a single tell on its surface; 
but a chain of hills of 40 miles in length runs 
through it, nearly in the same direction, varyi 
ilightly to the north-west. Mr. Graham did not 
venture to cross this ‘‘ volcanic island,” but he 
coasted it towards the south, and passed it on that 
side to the western plain, to seek for the ruined 
cities of which he had heard. Soon after, his attention 
was attracted by a large stone, having an inscrip- 
tion upon it, in an unknown character, which he 
carefully copied. Some time after he found a similar 
stone; and then, at nearly the like interval, an- 
other. These he also copied. He began then to 
imagine that the stories he had found had been set 
up to mark the distance from some important town ; 
—that, in fact, they were milestones. While re- 
fecting upon this „he came suddenly upon a 
tained town, built of white stone, of a kind of 
which no imens whatever were seen by him on 
the plain, the whole of which consisted of a dark- 
coloured lava. Four similar towns exist around 
the Safah, but in none could he find any inscrip- 
tion, though many curious and rude sculptures 
were lying about. From this place, Mr. Graham 


continued to proceed a few days’ journey further P 


taxtward ; and in several places he found small 
areas, of 300 or 400 yards in ci erence, in 
which almost every stone had upon it the rude 
representation of camels, gazelles, apes, horses, 

en, &c., always accompanied by inscriptions. 
Of these inscriptions, about twenty were laid upon 


the Society’s table. Many of these were from a Se 
Mr. Carruthers, of Belfast. Mr. W. S. Walford | placed 


wadi called el-Nemfreh, south-east of the Safah, 
there is a ruined town, and many thousands 
finscribed stones. Others were taken from an- 
other wadi, further to the east, called Warran. It 
was on this spot that a singular relic of red-stone, 
or of a very compact kind of a pottery was found. 
The relic is a sort of a baton, of about eighteen 
@ches in length, and perfectly smooth. e in- 
— copied were in a very small proportion 
the great numbers scattered about; but the fear 
the Arabs for their enemies, the Anezi, who 
were in the neighbourhood, and the want of water, 
a longer stay in the place. The Arabs 


| the 


| 


ted 
E no traditions regarding these inscriptions, or 


people who had executed them; but they 
agreed that all the inhabitants had been driven 
away by Tamerlane! The inscriptions are in a 
rude character, which has analogies with the oldest 
Greek and Pheenician alphabets ; and it is not im- 
probable that they may have been old enough for a 
time when the two alphabets were nearer to the 
one original than we find in any other case. No 
serious attempt has yet been made to read them; 
but should they be either in Greek or Hebrew, no 
great difficulty is apprehended in doing it. Some 
read from right to left, and others from left to 
right. They are, unfortunately, very short. 


SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 18.—Octavius 
Morgan, . V.P., in the chair.—The Vice- 
President exhibited two Papal Rings, one of an 
unknown Pope, the other of Calixtus the Third. 
—Mr. Morgan also exhibited a Pectorale, recently 
brought from Belgium, having in the centre an — 
carving of the Crucifixion, the work of the ten 
or eleventh century. On the back is a circular 
engraving of the Emperor Wénceslaus, who reigned 
from 1378 to 1400.—Mr. W. Durrant Cooper read 
notices of the Tower of London in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the Horse Armoury of the 
time of Charles the First, derived from contemporary 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Robert Lemon. 


he |—Mr. Hunter, V. P., read a notice of marks used 


by early manufacturers of paper, exhibited on 
documents in the public archives of England. 


British AssoctaTion.—Feb, 
10.—T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair.—Three 
new Associates were elected, and ts acknow- 
ledged from the Société d’Emulation Abbeville, 
M. Boucher des Perthes, Joseph Mayer, Esq., Ar- 
chological Institute, &c.—Mr. Bartlett exhibited 
a Roman Horse Shoe found at Silbury, in Wilts.— 
Dr. W. V. Pettigrew exhibited a Medieval Horse 
Shoe found with some Roman coins at Stainton 
Harrold, Leicestershire.—Mr. P. Wood laid upon 
the table various warlike instruments, shields, &c. 
from different parts of Asia and Africa.— Mr. Gun- 
ston exhibited an elegant short sword of the time 
of Elizabeth, the pommel, grip, cross and guard of 


gr 
aryng | which was of blackened steel elaborately decorated 


with scrolls, heads, demi-figures of satyrs, &c. cast 
and then finished off with the chisel. blade was 
graven on both sides with bands of rich bright 
scrolls upon a black field. The steel sheath was 
also engraved with heads, dragons, dogs, &c.—Mr. 
Syer Cuming made some remarks on Decade Rings 
to enable the antiquary to distinguish between the 
ancient and modern specimens.— Mr. Cuming read 
a paper, ‘On Aglets and Aglet-Hole Piercers, illus- 
trating it with curious specimens, Roman, Saxon, 
and Media val, down tothe time of Elizabeth, derived 
from his own collection and those of Mr. Sadd of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Blakely of Norwich.—Mr. 
Bayson exhibited an early example of Caltrop with 
some Cross-Bow bolts found in the ruined Castle of 
Oberstein ; and a spur rowel of the time of Richard 
the Second, discovered at Offenbach, near Frankfort. 
rr. Forman produced a beautiful circular Saxon 
fibula, silver gilt and ornamented with ious 
stones. It was of beautiful workmanship, but the 
lace where it was found unknown.—Mr. Mac- 
intyre read a paper, ‘On the Roman Camps at 
Ardoch, a discussion which was adjourned to the 
next meeting. 


ArcH#OLOGICAL 5.—A few 
notes en route were read in a letter from Mr. Albert 
Way, dated Aix in Provence.—A notice of Roman 
hral remains found in Ireland was read by 


gave some remarks on ‘Serjeant’s Rings,’ which 
elicited observations and further information from 
Mr. Franks, Mr. Carrington, and other gentlemen. 
. Maughan u Roman 
berland,’ 


from the originals.—Mr. Ri- 
chardson, the sculptor, offered a few observations 
on the incised monuments of the cathedral church 
of St. Canice, in Kilkenny, from which he had him- 
self taken rubbings. They were suspended on the 
walls.—An interesting small volume was exhibited 


handwriting was in st 
It contained armori 


contributed a sheet of small angels’ heads, executed 
in red chalk, from the frescoes of Correggio at Parma. 
The drawing was attributed to Correggio himself. 
—The Rev. Thomas Hugo displayed the metal end 
of a scabbard found in the near Black- 
friars Bridge in 1857.—Mr. Franks exhibited a 
Brass Quadrant elaborately engraved and inscribed 
with the name and date Edwardus Rex 1551.”— 
A highly finished miniature painting of the head of 
a prelate was shown by Mr. Charles Edward 


It is the property of Mr. Howard, of Greystoke, 
and was engraved by Hollar when in the i 


of the Earl of Arundel as St. Thomas à Becket. 
Both Dr. Rock and Mr. G. Scharf, jun. expressed 
their disbeliefin its having been intended for Becket, 
both on account of the costume and artistic treat- 
ment. The miniature was considered rather to be 
of the figure of an ecclesiastic Donor cut out ofa ~ 4 
icture emanating from the school of Van Ey 
art of the hand of an 8 touches the thin 
grey hair at the back of votary’s head, and 
most probably belonged tothe figure of a patron saint 
recommending him, as seen in many votive pictures 
both Italian and German of the period. The fingers 
have been most exquisitely 2 but upon the 
chief features of the face a few subsequent touches 
were detected. 


Nuutsuaric.— Jun. 28.— W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Mr. Vaux read a paper 
On some Gold Oriental Coins of Seistän, la 
on by Major-Gen. Sir H. Rawlinson, in whi 

e pointed out the rarity of the local money of this 

rovince, and stated that no specimens had as yet 
— published of this class, so far as he was aware. 
Almost all the specimens exhibited belonged to a 
ruler named Kholf ben Ahmed, who governed that 
district of Asia towards the close of the fourth 
century of the Hejra, and who was, after a long 
and t resistance, ultimately conquered by the 
celebrated Mahmdd of Ghazna. 


16.—J. Heywood, Esq., in 
the chair.—The auditors’ Report and balance-sheet 


Prices in 1857.’ The author commenced by ob- 
serving that his object was to trace the causes of 
the recent commercial derangement,—a derange- 
ment which was greater than any on record, bear- 
ing a remarkable similarity to that of 1792. The 


n preceded by any of those events which had 
produced the other commercial 
century. There had been no bad harvest, but, on 
the contrary, a very good one; there was no great 
dearth of commodities used in manufacture; there 
was no drain on the Bank; and no political dis- 
turbance to derange public credit; yet all at once 


the fabric of ing prosperi:y, which had been 
built upon — capital, Ehn to the ground. 


prices 
articles used as food and in manufactures during 
the last seven years; and he exhibited a is ye dia- 

, on which the prices were marked in tabular 
— as compared with the year 1855, which he 
par. The author said that the years 


increase prices; and through the two following years 
there was a general tendency to advance. At the 
commencement of 1857 there was erally a 
range of high prices, with strong — 
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— 1 by the Earl of Ilchester, containing the statutes of 
England enacted in the reigns of — the Third, 
| Edward the First, and Edward the Second. The 
illuminations. The 
| nobleman exhibited a MS. account of the standards 
—— — taken in the Civil Wars. Also a photograph of an an- 
| cient Persian Rilievo.—Mr. Septimus — 
| 
| 
of assets and liabilities were laid on the table.— 
Mr. Newmarch read a paper ‘On the History of 
| For the complete illustration | | | ect, . 
had been cheap years; and 1501, with 
| the table commenced, was also remarkable for low 
| prices. In 1852 and 1853 the effects of the gold 
| discoveries began to operate on prices, which rose 
| considerably in 1853. For the closing months of 
some in the clerestory, and especially an altar to | 1853 the prospect of war with Russia tended to 
— in the crypt, was illustrated by impres- 
| 
| | commercial credit, and those who had goods to sell 
were more readily enabled to increase their bor- 
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rowed capital, and were tempted to embark in spe- 
culations ; but when autumn came there was a 
sudden blow given to the trading on borrowed 
tal—firms fell, credit could no longer be ob- 
and then the false system of trade, which 
had been carried on for five or six years without 
capital to support it, fell to the ground. The table 
showed that in the middle of last year there had 
been a great rise in the prices of most commodities; 
but that in the course of seven years, after many 
fluctuations, generally with an advancing tendency, 
prices have settled down at the present time to 
even a lower scale than in 1851. During the 
lapse of seven years, in which these fluctuations 
in prices had occurred, the quantity of gold and 
silver that had been introduced into the com- 
mercial world amounted to 200,000,000/., which 
was an increase of 40 per cent. on the total 
quantity of gold in the commercial world in 
1848. introduction of such a large amount 
of gold, it might have been supposed, would 
have produced a permanent effect in raising 
prices, and yet the fact is otherwise. That, the 
author said, was his first proposition. His second 
was, that the cause of the fall in the range of 
ices, in opposition to the natural effect of so 
an influx of gold, is to be accounted for by 
the operations of capital and credit. He then 
alluded to the facilities given to adventurers for 
carrying on their speculations, by the readiness 
with which they obtained discounts, as a cause of 
the recent panic. The alleged fluctuations in the 
circulation of bank-notes, which had been assumed 
as one of the disturbing causes, was shown to be 
fallacious by reference to the average circulation 
during the last seven years, which exhibited re- 
markable steadiness. Exclusive of Ireland, the 
note circulation of 1851 amounted to 29°8 millions; 
in 1855, to 31-7 millions; in 1856, to 32°1 millions; 
from which time the amount has scarcely varied. 
The rates of discount, however, during the seven 
years exhibited great changes. In 1851 the average 
rate was 2/. 15s. per cent.; in 1855, 5/. per cent.; 
in 1856, 61. per cent.; in January, 1857, 6/. 10s. 
per cent.; in December, NI. per cent. The cause 
of the late commercial crisis, Mr. Newmarch said, 
was to be found in these variations in the rate of 
discount. So long as adventurers could get their 
bills discounted all went well; but when prices were 
falling difficulties arose in the process of accommo- 
dation, and then the system of false trading came 
to an end. Why it had continued so long, he 
attributed to the gold discoveries in Australia, 
which had given so t a stimulus to speculation, 
and had enabled adventurers to carry on the pro- 
cess of borrowing in spite of the war and of other 
discouraging influences. Mr. Newmarch noticed 
the opinion expressed by some political econo- 
mists, that the gold discoveries of Australia 
have not added to the wealth of the world; 
from which opinion he entirely dissented, for the 
influx of gold had given a stimulus to enter- 
prise, had promoted invention, and fostered im- 
provements, which been the means of 
greatly adding to the stock of wealth. Alluding 
America, and to the opinion that the crisis there 
had been occasioned by excess of note circulation, 
the author said, that it appeared from docu- 
ments which could be relied on, that the circu- 
lation of the banks of New York had not varied 
more than the banks of this country, and that the 
notes issued bore but a small proportion to the de- 
_ and investments. Looking to the future, 
. Newmarch expressed the opinion that the 
arrival of gold from Australia would continue to be 
equally advantageous as it had hitherto been, and 
that it would promote the cultivation of the exten- 
sive fields for enterprise which are now opening in 
India, Russia, and other parts of the 2 


Zoo.ocicaL.— Feb. 9.— Dr. Gray, V. P., in the 
chair. The read a paper On the Cha- 
racters of Four Species of Bats inhabiting Europe 
and Asia’ ; and the Description of a New V . 
tilio inhabiting Mad „by R. F. Tomes, . 
—Mr. Gould exhibited to the meeting British spe- 
cimens of the Motacilla flava of Ray, which had 
been shot by Mr. Thirtle, of Lowestoft.—Mr. 
Gould also called the attention of the meeting to 


three beautiful specimens of Steller’s Duck, which 
had been brought for exhibition by Mr. Stevens.— 
The Secretary read a paper, by N. Deshayes, ‘On 
New Shells from the Collections of Mr. Cuming 
and himself,’ in which were descriptions of seventy- 
five new species of the genus Terebra.—Dr. Gray 
read a paper On a New Genus of Mytilidæ, and 
on some Distorted Forms which occur among 
Bivalve Shells.—Dr. Gray also read a con- 
taining ‘Observations on the Genus Nerita,’ and 
their um.“ His study of Mollusca had 


proved to him that few parts offer more important | ,, 


and better characters for separation of the fami- 
lies, genera, and species, than the operculum; and 
he proceeded to show how well this was illustrated 
in the family Neritidæ. 

Feb. 23.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
Gould brought before the notice of the Society a 
series Of birds, collected by Mr. A. R. Wallace in 
the Aru Islands.— —_ by Mr. G. R. Gray, Mr. 
Sclater, Mr. Eyton, Mr. W 
and Dr. Gray were also read. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—A nni Meeting.—Jan. 
25.—W. W. Saunders, Esq., ident, in the 


chair.—Messrs. F. Smith, J. T. Synn, S. Wilkin- 
son, and J. O. Westwood, were elected Members of 
the Council, in the room of Messrs. O. Lubbock, 
H. T. Stainton, G. R. Waterhouse and T. V.Wol- 
laston. Dr. J. E. Gray was elected President for 
the year; S. Stevens, Esq. was re-elected T'rea- 
surer; and Messrs. E. Shepherd and E. W. Jan- 
son, Secretaries. The Re of the Council was 
e abstract of the Trea- 
surer’s accounts, furnished by the auditors, showed 
a balance in favour of the Society than on 
any former anniversary. The President read an 
address, ‘ On the general P of Entomological 
Science, and the Affairs of the Society,’ for which 
the meeting passed a cordial vote of thanks, as 
well as for his able conduct in the chair during his 
term of office, and the address was ordered to be 
printed. Thanks were also voted to the other 
officers of the 

Feb. 1.—F. Smith, Eeq., in the chair.—R. B. 
Were, Esq., was elected a Member,—and Messrs. 
A. Wallace and H. G. Knaggs proposed as candi- 
dates for admission.—A collection of insects, sent 
from Port Natal by M. Gueinzius, was exhibited 
by Mr. S. Stevens,—amongst which were Charaes 

colina, Salamis Cloantha, Hypselogmia Geotru- 
pina, and Eunoslus Gueinzii; also some beautiful 
Bombyces and eight species of Paussus.— The 
Secretary read some notes, by M. Gueinzius, On 
the Habits of the Paussi, &c., in the Collection.’— 
Capt. Cox read a paper ‘On Scolytus destructor,’ 
and exhibited some drawi illustrative of the 
habits of the insect.—Mr. S. Saunders read a 
‘On the Habits of the Dipterous genus Conops,’ 
and exhibited the transformations of a species of 
this genus, which he had found parasitic on Pom- 
pilus audax.—Mr. Westwood read ‘The Descrip- 
tion of a new genus of Carabideous Insects, be- 
longing to the Scaritides,’ having the outward 
appearance of the Heteromerous genus Adelo- 
stoma, and remarkable for the two deep, oblique 
canals on the under side of the head, within which 
the antenne are lodged when at rest. The onl 
known species was recently sent by Mr. H. W. 
Bates, from the River Amazon, to which Mr. 
Westwood applied the name of Solenogenys fada. 


sident, in the chair.—Mr. W. F. Ainsworth read 
elling at the Mouth of 
the Euphrates.’—Mr. Wright read a paper On the 
R * of 2 R * La li ti t in 


Proscribed 
Modern Society.’ 


INSTITUTION OF CIVII ENGINEERS.—Feb. 16.— 
J. Locke, Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On Submerging 1 hic Cables,’ by 
Mr. J. A. Longridge and Mr. . Brooks. 

— e, President, in the chair. 
— Was, e Practical Operations 
Paying - Out and iring Sub- 
marine Telegraphic Cables, by Mr. F. C. Webb. 


Society or Arts.— Feb. 17.—Dr. Odling in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were duly elected 


. Thompson, Dr. Ps 


Members :—Messrs. J. Abernethy, C. E. Caw 
J. Figgins, jun., T. Fleming, J. Howard, H. W 
Ripley, and J. F. S -—The paper read wa 

‘On t as 

Arts and Manufactures,’ by Prof. Crace Calvert, 
Institute oF AcruaRies.—Feb. 22.—Mr. R 
Hodge, Esq., V. P., in the chair.—Mr. Jellicoe 
a paper On the Principles which should 
Amalgamating. 


govern Assurance Companies in 
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FINE ARTS 
— 

Gosstr.— Mrs. Thornycroft’s marble 
bust of the Princess Royal has been lately on view 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. The Queen expressed her 
approval of it, and kept it for some time at the 
Palace after the departure of the royal bride for 
the City of Lindens. The scul has caught 
with truth the expression of frank, open-eyed inno- 
cence and maidenly truth. 

A collection of sculpéares, consisting of 
North-American Indians, and — 
reliefs, by Chevalier Pettrick, a Dresden pupil of 
Thorwaldsen, are now on view in Pall Mall. Accord. 
ing to the Catalogue, the Chevalier spent seventeen 

ears in the studio of his master, twenty-two years in 
North and South America, and has now gone to ead 
his days in Rome, the especial home of the sculptor. 
There is something interesting in a life of such de 
votion to an ungrateful art, but we suspect the 
Chevalier has been a dreamer—the dreamer—one 
of the most melancholy lessons that genius presents 
tous. There is a great want of talent about his 
works,—some story portraiture, but no imaginati 


imagination. 
paper | As for the Catalogue saying pompously that, being 


the first artist who has attempted to perpetuate 
the bold and classic forms of this N dut 
fast expiring race, and the collection being entirely 
original and unique, Chevalier Pettrick feels # 
sured it must prove interesting to the civilized 
world,” that is all—we will not say what. Here 
is a very quiet collection of some twenty portrait 
statues of Indians — the Black-Hawk Chief of 
the Sacs and Foxes; Tah Tape-Saah, chief of 
the Lions; the Prophet Wah-pe-kee-kuck, and 
the illustrious Te’-cum-seh, who fell in the battle 
of the Thames, fighting for the Britishers against 
the Western Indians. Now we shrewdly suspect 
that the Chevalier has smoked his life away beside 
beaver-traps, beside buffalo-hump roastings in 
forests or prairies, and by streams. His execution 
is third rate ; his drawing nowhere. He has lived 
far away from the stimulus of er and 
the severe ideal of the old Greek who, after all, 
was a better looking man than your Dog-Rib In- 
dian, red or brown. But still, ing them as 
true bas-reliefs, drawn from life, of buffalo hunts, 
councils, war-dances, scalping and mocassin work- 
ing, they are not without interest; though 
torn-out page of ‘The Pathfinder’ is worth thet all 
—paper against stone. As for the busts of St. Luke 
and Dr. Van Tayl, Don Pedro and Solomon, 
‘ Mid-day’ and St. Matthew, we cannot say much 


for them. They are remarkable for long — 
bladdery cheeks, and a departure 
natural and ideal rules. * 
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sculpture at the British Institution deserves 
a — notice. It includes some volatile 
z= Mr. M‘Carthy; ‘Eve and 


by 3 Westmacott ; ‘ Jephtha’s 


Abbott ; bust, by and, what we 

like best of all, ‘ Sisters, Mr. A. Munro, te on Th a 4 
f those tender ical groups of children |. /*CBUM. ursday, the tragedy 
Ach * made him known as the special sculp- Macbeth was produced at this theatre, Mr. 


towards the foreground, a fine group of lofty trees 
on the right, peasant and gipsy woman on a road, 


ight, 150 .—E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
at Katwyck, on the Dutch coast, 


62 guineas. —D. Roberts, R. A., Rouen Cathedral, 
— én i in the Grande 


ork, 230 guineas.—C. Stanfield, R.A., Pas- 
to the — 1853; this picture was 
exhibited at Manchester in 1857; 510 guineas.— 
J. Linnell, Noon, a romantic , with 


; 150 guineas.— 
Pyne, Buttermere, Crummock Water, and Gunner- 
dale, a d and beautiful composition, 195 gui- 
— — R. A., In the Forest, a land- 
intersected by a stream, felled beech - trees in 
12 among which deer are grazing, wood 
distance, 105 gui Muller, Mill on the Dol- 
ales, exhibited among the Art- 
at Manchester, 420 guineas. This was 
the last of Mr. Morgan’s pictures, numbering thirty- 
three in all, realizing 4,320/.--The following were 
different property:—J. B. Pyne, Dover Castle 
and Cliffs from the western heights, and Windsor 
Castle, cabinet size, 63 and 40 guineas.—T. Cres- 
wick, R. A., A Grand Landscape, 97 guineas.—A. 
Solomon, The Awkward Position, the work exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1851, 230 guineas. 
—T. Uwins, R.A., Ulysses, anxious to return to 
his faithful Penelope, is unwillingly detained in the 
Island of Calypso, exhibited at the 


guineas. 
exceeded 6,8501. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


— 
CRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Hall. - Conductor, 
.COSTA.—FRIDAY, March 5, Handels SAMSON. Vocalists: 


. Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Si Mr. Santley, 
e o 6, in 


Exeter 


Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS has the honour to announce that 
K will give ar BSOIREES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
at t Beeth 


oven Rooms, in March, to ob 
ednesday 10th. The Soirées will consist of the Works by 


Beethoven, 'M Clementi and Mendelssohn. —Su to 
the Series „ To be 
and of Mr. Torrington Street 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S THIRD and LAST 
SOLREE, on TUESDAY EVENING, March 3, to commence at 
past ht p b me: Sonata in D major, No. 7 
(first time), plane and violin, Mozart; Grand Sonata in A fiat, 
, W ; Grand Pantasia, Con Fuga in A minor (complete 
orks, Book 9), J. 8. Bach; Grand Sonata in E Op. 108, 
hoven ; Trio (No. 3) in C minor, piano, violin, and violoncello, 
Goddard; Violin, 


had of Miss A. Cavendish Square. 


by Mendelsohn; Pianoforte, Miss Arabella X. 
einten; Vicloneslio, Half-e-Guines, to be 
* * 


it is, moreover, impulsive, and leans in no 
on conventions. In the first place, the 
actor ts the brave Scotchman of the poet, 


that once surmounted, his sole care is for the secu- 
rity of himself and his power, and to this he sacri- 
fices victim after victim, till the land groans with 
his tyranny. Throughout, a superstitious frame 
of mind colours his conduct, and tinges his thoughts 
with the hues of imaginative sentiment. us 
regarded, the in variety and 


character abounds 
the | Phases of emotion, which are played off in contrast 


with similar changes of feeling in Lady Macbeth. 
One rises, as the other sinks, but the final triumph 
is given to Macbeth ; who, when he finds his own 
death inevitable, recovers his former courage en- 
tirely, and defies destiny itself with a heroism that 
astonishes. This view of the character affords scope 
for impulsive acting, and enabled the actor to accu- 
mulate effects. i 


a success in this new assum 
tion. The partof Lady Macbeth is not one in which 
Miss Faucit has succeeded. The soft and gentle 


pea- 
physique of the actress was wont to revolt against 
the storm and passion with which the bold, bad 


woman, of whom she was the representative, effected 
the accomplishment of her stern resolves, and bowed 
her noble and valiant husband to the dictates of her 
arbitrary will. That physique has strengthened 
with time; and on the present occasion, Miss 
Faucit proved more equal than formerly to the 
vehement declamation required by the tragic con- 
test. Many passages, accordingly, were given with 
force; but the general tendency was to 
a refined and subtle interpretation of the text, and 
a selection of points in the dialogue for peculiar and 
ial effects. 


The 
but wi 
costume which are now generally regarded as indis- 
pensable. Such success, therefore, as the perform- 
ance may achieve should be ascribed purely to its 
histrionic merit. 

Princess's. — On Wednesday, Mr. Kean re- 

in the character of Louis the Eleventh ; a 
part which he has made his own. 


-Drury Laxx.— The action of the East on the 
West in theatrical matters received a new illustra- 
tion on Monday, in the introduction to these 
with Mr. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy, of 
four-act drama entitled ‘Cloud and Sunshine, pro- 
duced and acted for nearly seventy nights at the 
Standard Theatre. The iment was complete- 


ly successful, even with the disadvantage of a mere | lectual 


improvised rehearsal, added to old scenery and old 


costumes. The drama is one of weight and elabo- 
ration; not without defects in ta language and 
structure, yet with enough in its story and situa- 
tions to engage the attention of the earnest mind, 
such as a mechanic audience brings to bear even on 
its amusements. The interest is, for the most part, 


Wiha 


command their union by the 8 authority, 
Eon her recovery from imagined death willi 


serious, with a mere sprinkli comedy to serve 
fur occasional diversion; and incidents, 
in many cases borrowed, are backed up with 
dramatic accessories from which they derive both 
force and effect, with a certain appearance of 
novelty. The action of the play takes place in the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth, and relates to the for- 
of Diana, Duchess of Nairne (Miss Elsworthy) 
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really loves the man by w 
ed. X docu- 
ments against him, takes, as she thi poison, to 

iage with Richelieu, who steps in to 


gives her hand to the surprised and 
of so many adventures and mistakes. 
there is an amount of story and a complexity of 
incident seldom attempted, and > con- 
trast with the flimsy and simple plots serve 
for the composition of pieces usually produced 
at the West End. We cannot compliment the 
actors on the present occasion, With the exception 
of the two principals, they were singularly wanting 
in the proper conception of character; and the 
mise en scéne throughout was very defective. Cer- 
tainly the same justice was not done to the play at 
Drury that had been shown to it at the tch 
theatre when originally produced. 


MusIcaAL AND Dramatic Gossrp. — Another 


; — — the Passions-Musik of Sebastian 
Bach is 


about to be made, under the conduct of 
Prof. Bennett. In the perfection of this oratorio, as 
a whole, we have no such limitless faith as many 
German musicians and amateurs hold. Many of the 
airs are crabbed, tedious, and inexpressive, use 


so hampered with 3 — — as to 
reduce the singer into an animal, in place 


sohn felt when superintendi 


the work at Leipsic. But thi difficulty has 
its moral, — one, we hope, not on Prof. 
Bennett. We trust that he has not forgotten the 
disastrous exhibitions of this complicated music 
(requiring such extreme delicacy, finish, and intel- 

comprehension), which have passed under 
the name of performances Bach Society in 


ibility of creditable performance. Better 
don had to thread its way through on the former 
trials of the Passions-Musik / 


*. memory of her late hus- 
ers, Ldge d Henri 
tor of such subjects. he pretty unconscious grace — 
un which cheek presses cheek embodies all the the character of the guilty hero, and Miss Faucit 
= tle tenderness of the story of ‘The Babes in that of his ambitious wife. Mr. Dillon’s Macbeth 
Wood.’ appears to us the best perfurmance he has yet given 
A collection of English pictures of high quality, | ™ London. It is remarkably fresh and original; 
including the very choice gallery of Charles Mor- 
gan, Esq., of Clifton, was submitted to auction 
on Saturday last, by Messrs. Christie & Manson. 
Among the more remarkable specimens were the | ROOMY OF the theme oF gene- 
subjoined:—J. Constable, R. A., Dedham Vale, ral admiration in the earlier scenes; and not the 
mth the Church in the distance, the river winding | hesitating coward of the boards who trembles at — 
every step of his progress. Fate es on the . Roxby), he 
valiant Thane to commit, for a political motive, a 
ue up crime at which his moral nature revolts. The 
Fishing necessity to which he is subject makes him writhe 
cabinet size —— af. — with remorse, and reluctant to act. The crime 
South Sea ‘Bubble, the original finished sketch for Ones committed, the first rebound is fearful; but 
the celebrated picture, 70 guineas.—C. Stanfield, 
R.A., Coast View, evening scene, cabinet size, 96 
guineas.— Miiller, Fishing Boats on the Medway, 
in a breeze, exhibited at Manchester, 1857, 210 
guineas.—D. Maclise, R. A., The Bathers, 82 gui- 
peas.—Bright, A Wild Coast Scene in the Isle < 
Arran, with picturesque cottages, 112 guineas 
T. S. Cooper, A. R. A., Highland Sheep, on 
bank of a stream, 135 guineas.— J. Linnell, The 
Hill Farm, a beautiful and ee coloured 
picture, cabinet size, 120 guineas.— W. Etty, R. A., 
A 5 ~ , painted with powerful effect, 
and brother had deen thrown away. But after 
Place, — — — — 22 all, the Duchess is the greatest * for she 
guineas, also, by the same grea , The 
of Phils, Nubia, 420 guineas.—Miiller, A Rustic rally disappoints expectation, thus came out into 
Scene, at Rainham, with cottage, two children on — 2 — —— haps the most striking 
the edge of a pool, village church in the distance, portion of the whole ormance. Mr. Dillon, 
— — a therefore, may be congratulated on having achiev — 
tant bathing his feet in a clear stream, at the 
of a noble tree, sheep reposing on the bank, a b 
— 
same year, guineas.—T. R.A., | We hate out, 
Dirty Boy, from the collection of J. Wadmore, : , 
— The proceeds of the day's sale 
—— former years — and that he will not again lend his 
— 
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Mr. Hullah’s ‘Elijah,’ at St. _Correspondents from — 
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voice,—but she rather 
than with —— 
not entering the world of Art. As contralto, 
Miss Palmer shows progress from concert to con- 
cert, and gave her music the other evening very 
finely, turning even the difficulties of her voice to 
the uses of ion. We should have been justi- 


road upward. His third repetition of the part, on 
Wednesday, was more decisive still; finer, freer, more 

forcible,—the 
tion more refined. can be small question as 
to the promise or the progress of this young artist, 
because he is obviously an artist,—not a machine 


calling itself a basso cantante. 
At the second Soirée given by Mr. Ella, the 
pianist was that lady, Malle. 


accomplished young 
Anna Molique.—Madame Szavardy, whose name | small 


as Mdile. Clauss, is not forgotten by our concert- 
goers, after some years of non-appearance, has begun 
again to in public at Paris.—There, we ob- 
the ber-music of M. Adolphe Blanc 
— — into request, with a steadiness in 

its A new Trio by 
Herr — lately produced by him at one of 
his concerts in Vienna, i is highly spoken of. 

Local j state that, after all, there will be 
a Musical Festival at Hereford this autumn; and 
that the recusant Dean was merely a myth, or, to 
be more precise, a gentleman who had eclined to 
be a steward -— which means one offering gua- 
rantees. 

The Vocal Association, conducted by Mr. Benedict, 
is ann a series of six subscription concerts 
to be given at the St. James’s Hall, commencing on 
Wednesday evening the 7th of April. To quote 
from the prospectus: each programme will consist of 
a number of unaccompanied choruses, part-songs, 
madrigals, &c., selected from the Society's present 
répertoire. Instrumental solos and concerted pieces 
will each bave a place in the programme; as also, 
on one or more oceasions, will be introduced such 


grand orchestral works as have been produced from | and 


the pens of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, and other great masters.— We hear, also, of 
attempts about to be made to re-construct the New 
Philharmonic 


Society. 


more dignified, the the articula- 


assure us that the chorus of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety there (a body of executants—not — 
assumes to itself the right of 

flly against any artist in regard to whom the sad 
chorus may nurse a grudge. This is putting the 
horse on the saddle—not the saddle on the horse. 
The or committee, or persons in authority 
(supposing the tale true) who admit of such transac- 
tions are thereby made simply accessory to a mani- 
fest breach of propriety. Where there are no man- 
ners there can be no music. 


Prof. — Electrical Experiments. pre- 
sume that the Atheneum, as a journal of science, 
opens its columns in matters to electricity 
for the separation of doctrinal error from truth. In 
this hope I beg for the following communication a 
in one of your early numbers. It is 
almost needless to say that Prof. Faraday’s experi- 
mental observations are 80 as to 
furnish always reliable materials for inductive rea- 
soning ; but the conclusion which is drawn from 
them, whether by himself or others, is not invari- 
ably a safe guide ; because, for want of a true view 
of the electrical nature and action, _ it is impossible 
at all times to be sure that the 
ments for an experiment do not introduce an un- 
perceived source of error. I wish to point outa 
case of this kind, pants > ree 20th 
instant, in which the removing of a mechanical 
source of error reverses a most imposing conclu- 
sion experimentally arrived at by the above-named 
philosopher. . Faraday’s experiment consists 
in 80 a plate of sulphur, previously gilded 
on both as to be acted upon inductively 
by an electrical charge. A a plate “‘ carrier being 
introduced at the side where the or induc- 
tric body (made negative) is placed, made to touch 
the gilt surface of the sulphur on that side, sepa- 
rated a little way, and then — on out to be ex- 
amined, gave a positive charge to the 
when it was taken to the other side of the — 
ied in the same manner, it 
away a negative charge. Thus showing, 
whilst the sulphur was under induction, the 
side of it towards the ive inductric was 
in the positive state, and the other side in the 


One of Herr Litolff 's Concerto- Symphonies has | negative state.” Now, while admitting the facts, 
been played at one of the concerts of the Société des I add that the conclusion, which seems so naturally 


Jeunes Artistes, in Paris, by the composer and the 
orchestra, it is said, with striking effect. London’s 
dullness in stiffening itself up against all novelties 
“fon approval” is proverbial, or we ought to have 
h such a composition here long ago — we 
should have done 20 (it may be added) in i the old 
days of our Philharmonic Society. 

A few days ago, a solemn Mass was sung in La 
Madeleine. at Paris for Lablache. It seems only 
like yesterda that the grand basso was singing in 


the same b (a church, the formalists might 

object, with its —— and gold, and colour, little 

— for ems) in a Mass for poor 
Chopin. 


A new opera, on a legend of local history, has 
been given at Vienne, the production of a composer 
belonging to the town; and the French papers say 
that it has succeeded. Fancy a Shrewsbury opera 
at Shrewsbury! 
The Florentine of the Morning 
Post mentions with praise a new comedy, ‘ Parini 
and Satire,’ by Signor Ferrari, written in ridicule 
of the dowager academies of past times, which has 


— af — 
— there in the circles by 
new tmprovisatrice, vanna Milli, w 

of Corinna’s sacred 


‘* Whenever there 


to flow from them, a state to the 
inner inducteous surface, not bear examination. 
On repeating the experi it will be found that 
if the negative inductric be a sphere the carrier 
disc placed on the inner surface of the sulphur will 
be negative too, unless it be near that particular 
of it which is at the least distance from the 
inductric. Therefore, on the Professor’s assump- 
tion that the carrier disc participates in the elec- 
trical state of the inner inducteous surface, that 
surface is partly —— and y negative, while 
the whole of the other is negative. 
condly, wherever on the inner surface the ie 
disc may be placed, it will be negative if it com- 
municate by a long conductor with an insulated 
brass ball, or the knob of a Leyden phial. By 
these tests the whole of both the gilt —— of the 
sulphur are declared to be negative. Again, if 
instead of using the carrier disc to test the state of 
the surfaces, we uninsulate either of them for a 
moment, we shall then find it, on the removal of 


the inductric, to be positively electrical; which, on | The 


Prof. Faraday’s reasoning . that under the 
inductive action both s must have been 
negative until uninsulated. If these be matters of 
fact, which any one may satisfy himself of by ex- 
— then there are three facts denying the 
fessor’s conclusion -_, one fact in favour 
of it. RIchan D Lamina, 


Hayward's Heath, Feb. 24. 


—W.—J, A.—F. T.—D.—J. 


CoRRESPONDENTS. 
J. B.. B.—R. I.—C. M. P,—M. H. F.— received. 
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Fownes’s Manual of 


JONES, M.D. F. KS. 
HOFMARN, PhD. Sixth Edition, foap on 


A Manual of Pho 
King's College, London. Fourth Edition, 


The Use of the Blowpipe. By Pro. 


PLATTNER and MUSPRATT. Third Editicn, 


Chemical By Robert Gal. 


— Da Roar Lerge Ghosts, ter Scheel and 


By the same Author, 


The First Step in Chemistry. Second 


Edition, foap. 8yo. cloth, 86. 
By the same Author, 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis, 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, 


ae ge for the Use of 112 — Students, with express re 


to the Three Months’ Coures, By W. 


ING, MB. F. C. S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Guy Hospital. Feap. vo. 4. 6d. 


Chemistry, as the Wis 


f GUD. By GEO. F 
feap. “cloth, 43 6d. 


Practical , incl 
LYSIS. With numerous Illustratio 
E. BOWMAN. Third Edition. Edited by 
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cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Ana- 
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By the same Author, 


istry. With Ilustra- 


tions on Wood. Third Edition, foap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL, and TECHNICAL. By F. A. ABE 
e 0 and C. L. 
Practical Chemistry in Kings College. sve. 


Instruction in Chemical 


N FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BUL 


cloth, 
158, 


QUALITATIVE. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9. 
QUANTITATIVE. Second Edition, Sve. cloth, 186. 
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CHAPMAN & HAILS PUBLICATIONS 


1848 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS, 


Inscribed to LORD NORMANBY. By LOUIS BLANC. 


Post 8vo. (Early in March. 


COMPLETION OF 


PAVED WITH GOLD; 


Or, the ROMANCE and REALITY of the LONDON STREETS. An Unfashionable Novel. 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Illustrations by Pn.“ Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; or, Eros and Anteros. 
By HENRY J. THURSTAN. 
Crown 8vo. 


Dedicated to Sir John 


Pakington, M 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Author of ‘ Isis,’ ‘ Life of Louis Napoleon, &c. Post gvo. 


“HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE. 


[Early in March. 


(In March. 


[In March. 


* History of the 


Mr. 
creat Orator and greater 


has chosen a great subject, and has treated it with considerable abil 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke’ approach 7 


made 1 an adeq 


Statesman... .. tet bes tho com phy of the great Orator and greater 
with these two volumes ily NV 

portrait sketches, and passages of — ond night's book 
or p ue tion. ackn vow view hich 
Burke moved, from his youth to pono i - Mr. has treated his subject ably, and has written, 
indeed, the first book which 2 Biography of Edmund Burke“ — 


ESTIMATES of SOME ENGLISHMEN and SCOTCHMEN : 


A SERIES of ESSAYS, contributed principally to the Natronat Review. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 
had to several of these essays in our periodical 
: we have been greatly p by them on a second as well 4228 a first is 
— of | kling. The humour is genuine, and the subjects are gach e as no Englishmen, and even few highly educated foreigners, 
— 2 indifferen And now, in conclusion, we would \~ a > everybody to read the two ve 
a A which we ere nd on common-sense and bey according to the form it yh and we are sure our readers will She 
and the merrier for a Knowledge of Press 


Taken all in all, are the two best. Th 5. is redolent 
— The 


A New and Complete Library Edition of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
In Monthly Vols. price 6s. 


On the Ist of March, in post 8vo. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. I. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Already published, 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 125. 


MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
2 vols. post vo. 212. with Portrait and Illustrations. 


In of Mr. BAYLE pe. new work, THE — 1 the Resse Conte 
— ography comes us Lola. once again n before- work 
ated to produce—which we had E. by so many researches plishment of which we were perhaps meditating,—has 
been ex by af writer ; — ecknowledge it, it t has been executed so with so much care, 80 
pletely 80 #0 well, the | he hope of better by doing othe 0 — 11 is, we think, denied to us. John's — Das been — 
1 — into which a foreigner so easily falls, 1X on the contrary, 


his relative isolation a power of criti an 
more exclusive. Admirers of Montaigne will be grateful to 


The MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON ; 


Or, the COURT of FRANCE during the LAST PART of oS r 
0 RLE 
1 Abridged from the French by BAYLE Sr. JOHN. 
characters. We read them with 


4 vols. post 8vo. 42s. 
But, undoubtedly, the valuable element a of individual 
N their vivid FO cmap pn which we feel as we pass through a Gallery of Vandykes.”— Times. * 


of these Memoirs is their 
our roval of the judicious manner in w ey have — e 
mest tioge ple of French life, customs, and character, retained without a flaw or blemish of nationality, in a 
every tone of its expression.”"—John Hull. 


— 


193, PICCADILLY. 


Uniform Edition. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 


HEROES and H 
and HERO WORSHIP. By THOMAS CAR- 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 


THE O'DONOGHUE. 
LEVER. 


INDUS POSI- 


and 
TION of WOMEN in the MIDDLE LOWER RAN 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ant ** 


THE CHOICE of a PROFESSION. 
Professions. By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, 


A WINTER’S SKETCHES in the 
H. 


GOSSIP. 

— 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, Emperor of 


88. A Biography. By J. A. ST. JOHN. Post gv. 


THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH 
BOOK. Cheap Edition. Crown évo. with 40 Illustrations, 6% 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS. New Edition. With 52 Illustrations, 7s. 


AURORA . LEIGH. . By BLIZABETH 


Third Edition. Crown 12s. 


BROWN- 


1283 POETICAL WORKS. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. feap. 


ROBERT BROWNING@’sPOETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition. 2 vols. ap. 16s. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYT- 


TON’S POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. With Por- 
trait and Vignettes. 5 vols. post Svo. 40s. 


DRAMATIC SCENES, With other 


POEMS. Now first By BARRY CORNWALL 
Beautifully Crown 8vo. 186. 


THE GIRLHOOD of CATHERINE 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post évo. 


THE EIGHTEENTH i CENTURY ; 
or, Illustrations of the Manners and 
By ALEXAN 


Customs of 
fathers. DER ANDREWS. Post 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH of K SHAKSPEARE 3 


«hs | OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Useof the J Classes 
in Ni ae and the H Classes in Schools. * Professor 
CRAI Edi 6d. 


THE CARE of the SICK: being the 


Women's College. By “RICHARD 
Cheap Edition. Feap. ls 


NORTH and SOUTH. B the Au- 
thor of ‘ Mary Basten,’ *Ruth,'Be, * 


| 
— 
— — — 
Author of The Right Hon. — a Literary and Political Biography, and ‘ Thirty — 
a History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.’ 
3 
re 
ol 
BARRETT 
; 
ee which might have been wantin; French biographer, necessarily E ances 
| 
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blished, price 186. in imp 4to. with Seven tinted Plates 
Sust Pio i imi itation of the Papyrus, and now first edited, 


YMEPIAOY AOTOS EMITAPIO“‘. 
E FUNERAL ORATION of HYPERIDES 
over LEOSTHENES and his COMRADES in the LAMIAN 
K. The Tex otes and a roduction by 


WA t edi wi n In 
CHURCHILL B ABINGTO u D. 8.7 I. S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Society of Literature, 


- Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 
E MODERN GUIDE to the STAGE; 


or, Amateurs’ Instruction Book ; Describing and Teaching 

all the Arts and varied Phases ,, Physically Elocutionary, 
tos ily ys young pe sexes, for this 
i 


This valued new work (just from the press) sent post auy 
ress, for 12 penny stemps.— Direct, Fisher & . Publishers, 
Kingsland, London, N. E. Established 17. 


In 8 vols. 8vo. price U. 46. 


E WORKS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the so Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 
This tains:—1. Mr. BURKE'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE plished from the Origins’ in 1844, by Earl 
Fitzwilliam : His- 
torical and Biogra and d Original Letters from the lead- 
pe 


Sta ft 
aited his Literary Executor, the late Bishop of Rochester 


Living'ons, Waterloo-place. 
In 12mo., price 78. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THE- 


ULOGY ; e of an Abridgment of Bp. Tomline’s 
— and — Pale 
on th Exposition of the 


e da By 
Articles, chiefly from ag — Notices of Jewish Rites 


monies, ate Rev. J. B.SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ's ei, Cambridge ; Head Master of Horncastle 

Grammar School. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. A COMPERN ape of RUDIMENTS in 


THEOLOGY ; containing est of Butler's Anslogy ; 
Epitome of Graves 4 the e and an Analysis of 1 
on the Prophecies. In 12m Second Edition. 85 


2. A DIGEST of HOOKER'S ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITY. In 12mo. fe. 


a Summary of 
Thirty-nine 
Cere- 


‘s Evidences ; 


30, WELBECK-sSTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The most Popular Biography of the Season. 
SHELLEY and his WRITINGS. 


By CHARLES S. MIDDLETON, Esq. In 2 vols, 21¢. 
Never was there a more perfect s ny Se phy.” 


alter Eeq. 
Mr. Middleton has done good service. He — — sifted 
the sources of information we — mentioned, has made some 
slight addition, and a U aterials in proper onder and in 

ul language. It is the first time the mass of scattered infor 
mation has be , and the ground is therefore cleared — 

the new of readers.”—A 
he Life of the Poet which has just appeared, and which was 
much great ty of expression and 
r. Middleton’s book is a masterly perform - 


— of purpose. 
anes M f. Middlete has displayed bility in followi the 
* Mr. mn has 7 a n follow ~ 
Poet through all the mazes of his 1 os go hts. We 
mend the work as lively, animated, and pg. It contains 
many curious disclosures 
r. Middleton has performed his My with —4 gil 
and and the no is an interes 


For years we have not read a b n I take such a 
high stand in ical k is perfectly 


Mr. st iddleton has not only acquired 8 me bi her b 
his ‘ Life of U *but he must — gained the — 
respect — Poet's fri — A. the manner in he bas 
the public n mind with re — 1 to one of England’s best 


“Mr. Middleton has produced the most 1 
that has ever been published. The Poet, the honoured 
Byron, appears as he really was, from the cradle to his fu 
pyre ; there is no attem sthemnps te render him him the man of mystery bo 
mawkish feeling, but a genuine, truthful memoir.” 
Sporting Review. 


The most Popular Novel of the Season. 


The OLD MAID of the FAMILY. 


Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of My Sister 
F anor,’ ‘Our Gua: 


* Graceful 3 style, — & interestin is the tale, and incul- 
cating moral and religious t — 
creased Ther f 
y vn e inciden rem 
and the interest never flags from the first ane the A 


Sporting Review. 
“ This is by far the best novel that Mrs. Daniels 2 written, 
and that e for one who has written so many popular 


at an admirable lesson is ted 
The Old Maid the F ty to othersand daughters” 


In 2 vols. 218. (this day), 


BAFFLED. 
GERALD FITZGERALD. 


By G. HERBERT, Esq. 


N° 1583, Fes. 27,36 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BENNETT. 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 950, with Four Hundred and Sixty-eight Illustrations on Wood, price 28. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


By JOHN HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. F. R. S. E. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 42 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Bracx. 


Now ready, Second Edition, ſcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
MENTAL, MORAL, AND METAPHYSICAL. 


With QUOTATIONS and REFERENCES for the Use of Students. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrin & Co. 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Continuation of Alison’s History of Europe. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
In Octavo, price 135. 


The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and containing a carefully compiled Index, will be published in the cours 
0 year. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
DE ROUILLON’S POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS. 


GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, the 


Teacher’s French Assistant: containing a Series of Theoretic, Practical, and Progressive — — in whieh 
— in Notes at the end of each Exereise, or by References to preceding Rules. Elevead 
on, 0 


TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION. 15th edition, 18mo. half bound, 4s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in FRENCH CONVERSATION. 7th edition, 18mo. half bound, 
35. Gd. 
London: WILLIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. Colchester: E. BENHAM. 


MARCH Ist, 1858. 
This day is published, NUMBER ONE of 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
GRIEF: A POEM. 
PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


THE PROFESSION OF THE TEACHER. 
A HOUSE OF MERCY. 
MISS BOSANQUET. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


BRADSHAW THE BETRAYER. PASSING EVENTS. 


Published by the EncLisHwoman’s J ae — (Limited), at their Office, 144, Princes-street, 
vendish-square, 
And for the Company by Prrxn, STEPHENSON & "SPENCE, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, New Edition, with a SUPPLEMENT, containing Additional Words and farther Illustrations, 
2 vols. 4to. cloth, 42. 14s. 6d. ; half russia, Si. 184. 6d. ; russia, Gl. 127. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


COMBINING EXPLANATIONS — 4 AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY 
M THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 


The ‘SUPPLEMEN T separately, 4to. cloth, price 12s. 1 
A SMALLER EDITION, with all the EXPLANATIONS and ETYMOLOGIE 


but without the Quotations, 8vo. price 15s. 
Richardson's Dictionary, the only one from which I can promise 


In most cases N 


you effectual 
in which etymo in the right position for 
to you. Trench on the Study of Wi 


London: BELL & Darpr, 186, 


English one 
why the word has 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
7 SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of 
Hood, hae 1 — AS most excellent mono- 
London : John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. ~ 
32 WONDERS of GEOLOGY ; 


188 


a Familiar Exposition of Geo — 
ke. rev augmented T. RUPERT 
JON ONES F.G.8 Complete in 2 vols. With red Geological 
Map of England, Plates, and upwards of 200 beautiful Woodcuts. 
Vol II. with Index. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
— his edi almost re-written to some extent a new 


and 
work. com prises the latest discoveries in 
rork. a popular epitome of the principles and leading facts of 


ree Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


~~ BOHN’S S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


12. LINDSAY’S LETTERS on EGYPT, 
EDOM, and the HOLY LAND. Fifth Edition, with een 
ageneral Index. ‘frst i 


siderable tifa di N lus- 
trated wi ieaddistons 421 Wood Engravings and two Mapa Post 


Just published, 
Second Volume of LOWE’S BRITISH 
and EXOTIC FERNS. | Royal price 184. containing 


vings.— 
1. and VL with Fifty Plates Wood 
“The execution of the work is remarkably good.” 0 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster - row. 
published, (uniform with the Arctic Explorations.“ 
Na BIOGRAPHY a ELISHA KENT 


Now fel By WILLIAM 
Lace Portrait, executed on 


1 friend of the d 


and 
wel — 
sub e furn shed with the — 
his purpose by the family of Dr. . Mr. G 
L cad all those w who apy available knowledge to 
London: Trübner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
Ir on pointe Rules of Translation, with an 
ish Version of the same. In Nine Parts By HERMAN 
INFETTER ‘Author of, * “Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

, conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, — and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 


The best work of its kind.”— Notes and Queries. 
In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, price II. 106. cloth, 
ADAPTED FoR 


THE STATESMAN, THE LAW ONT, 
THE THE STUD 
TERARY MEN, 


TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


BEING 

MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. 

COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 

“The ‘M Thought here arranged the form of an 
2 , W ¢ look ap any subject — gun, 
—gene- 
— it; something good, that in 
2 orn reading we have overlooked. indexing is very per- 
Exu 


Farringdon-street; and all 


L558 EL FITZGIBBON and his PARROT: 
a Tale for Boys and Girls, with attractive Woodcuts. Also, 


The BALANCE of BEAUTY. 3s. 6d. 
“This tale shows abundant 5 EA of cleverness and shrewd 
of character — Wi 


eekly M. 
whether some may like it or or lite {i it 
of families daly, bighting hope destroying’ hape 


— Devonport 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row, and Fleet-street. 
HSTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF ISLINGTON, LONDON, 
dl 


Just published, 
. ng — E E 2 Esq. 
s Plan of the Locality. 
Hodson, 22, street, Lincoln's I London ; 


London : 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


— > — 


A WILL AND A WAT. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE, Author of ‘Hien a Low,’ 


Ke. 2 vols. 
COUSIN HARRY. Mrs. Grey, 
3 vols. 


Author of The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 


9 is a tale of no common interest. There is an 
— and power about the whole novel that rank it with 
avery — The plot is both singular and 

is ever nove e 
w E novels many claims to 
* Cousiu which 


iar favour” — — of 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of 3 vols. 
Adele is the best work = 2 e it 
is a charming novel, full of “‘elica te character pai ting. The 
th bout. ut, end the ‘xi led in 


the first chapter bu oe brigh lose.”—A 
Adele is one — happiest delineatious. The 
whole work is ‘oan le and full of talent.”— Literary Gazette. 


THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 3. 
= capital novel. There is a thorough know 
— — — in depicting it.“ 
are freshness and talent in the 
The plot is is powerfully — Literary Gazette. 
ay Fair’ isa work of — ability 
promise. If itisa which 
pearance ure u a success w 
ds another to the list of authors marked for — resent po 
if not —1 future of fame. There is in thie novel a 
freshness ion as 2 of — There is novel 
e story, and. or ginality in the telling of it. We recomm 
procure it, sure that it w please them.“ Critic. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of ‘Mar- 


GARBT MAITLAND,’ &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
20 hans’ is a very leasing and charming story—the prod 
— 
nexqu — no woman 
the author. — National Magazine. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 


New and Epirtiox, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
John Halifax’ i the t 
* 0 stories among modern 


— ad- 
mirably and — 


CKETT, Publishers, Successors to 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ow ready, 1 vol. 4to. price 
ISM, DOCTRINAL — PRACTICAL; 
LIAM or of The FRANCIS WIL: | m 


: John — King street 
published, price 
COMPENDIUM QUALITATIVE 


AM ALYSES, from the Simplest to the most Complex Cases, 
in a Series of E ight Tab ly mounted on stout 


A 


separate 


half bowen for Library. GRIFFI 

or 

on Bristol School be 22 lete 

out these — tabla 
adoption of these Tables would, we » 7 convinced, ma- 
lessen the labour of both teachers and students of prac- 

tical che my we can very 


Times. 
Supplied only b Posting, High-street, Br 

road. London, g. T. Pont 
2 Broadway, New Yor 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 


LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and f the picture, their 
visual, chem ident. 

— p. 


cal, actinic, and visual The spherical aberration is also very 
n the central and oblique pencils. 
“ Mr. ‘has exhibited | the best 1 the Exhibition. It 


up to the 
t 1 


—CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 


ertaken py — — can recom- 
mend ita as being the most portable, as well as the 422 
in use. The 10 — 4 22 contains one single back, two inner 
frames and foc th Lin. Landscape Lens, all in 
the small compass 13) - by 105, by 34 34 inches outside m 
—Their illustrated Catal on application. 


an & Co. Wholesale Retail and 
anufactory harlotte-terrace, 
London. 


OPERATOR NEGATIVE 


Serre is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
Se. per 20 os. exclusive of bottles. 
POSITIVE COLLODION = sensitiveness and 


delicacy of detail, 6d. 6d. 
ALBUME NIZED 174 Du 11, per q 


anufacture. — 
INS «PRACTICAL HINTS on 


Ao., 7. — Amber Varnish, 12s. per 
rd immediate] withou 
their own 


Third rok ‘Soemists, Duke-street, Manches- 
. ve m 
ter- Square. London 289. Strand 


ALBUMEN IZED PAPER, carefull y prepared 
Sn R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 28 
— of this nia paper, ‘put 


de y stam 
office order, to RICHARD . THO gies 


HV. — Gratis. — Mr. Tnonas's 
— sor may Tromas, Chemist, be, 1. alf Mall. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, 
„ Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE * SILVER, 
ufacturer of Pure hic Yee and A 
In the APPARATUS 1 Ke EN 


every kind of first-c — 1 — y be seen, 

cluding CAMERAS, F wm G and IGID, of AA —y con- 
struction—JOINTE DS of the best make— 
PRE RE- 4242 H8, 

the Silver Solutions, t 678 1 with the use of a Bottle 
Funnel—GUTTA PERCH. AB S—Ditto ditto, for Plates 

to 15 by 13 inches—JOINTED LEVELLING ANDS 

SPIRI WEIGHTS 


* PLAT OLD ERS. 

Ditto— PLATE CLEANE 
ATE G U 

Collection of PASSEPARTOU 

. from 


original patterns—ALBU- 
*PORCEL 


+] 
ILVER: also 4 RATION wi 
COLOURING BATH.— Maker of CYAN 
CRYSTAL VARNISH & — 


AYS of GRACE. *_ PELICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established in 1797. 


din the p payment of 
slated he 


the 
mi h 
otter te And in the event of 


the life assu dering 1. 
be pala, a 228 


"By of the TUC KER, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY. 
1. OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1830. 


Directors. 


MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Daniel Mildred 

James Gordon Mu Esq. 
John Horsley Hage 


enry Davi Esq. Frederick Pattison 

George Field, Esq. illiam R. Robinson, 
rge Hi Newman Smitb, Esq 

SECURITY.—The ili of the Com do 
tion to upwards of 600, 000, for 722 the Shareholders are re- 
sooner and the income is about 10. 000. 1— annum. 

FITS.—Four-fifths, or the pretite, are 

2 to Policies every fifth 
be made iu 1 and persons who now will par- 


Us. additions to Policies have been from II 10a to 


for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above; at the Branch 16, Pall London; or to 
ope 1 6, Mall, or 22 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 86. 6d. 
HE SPIRIT OF HOME: A Poem, by 
SYLVAN. 

“The manoer is that of Byron ; 
varbles his native wood-notes wild. 


Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 

FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 76. 
HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 


1 500 nners, 
K is the only Work uired by 
to the wy 4+ — Students. It — 


man, Sylvan 


Reader French and Dictionary of the Words 
only Vocabu — of Ds : Accidence — 
10 4 x sing @ comparison between wo languages—5. 
ustrative of all the Idioms — 6. 
ud gid onvetsatiops upon all Topics—8. English Selec, 


Conver into French. 
London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan ; Simpkin & Co, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W., Lompon. 
ESTABLISHED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1834. 


NOTICE. 


The Directors beg to state that a Premium 


upon a Policy of Insurance effected with this Office 
twenty-one days of grace has always been, and will —— to be, 


held as a valid payment, the same as if such Premium 


had — 7 — on the day it became due, notwithstanding death may have one in the mean 


also beg to state that they have resolved, should 


e Life insured die within the twenty-one days, and 


formal intimation to that effect, in — be t 
the sum insured when the claim is paid % ‘Office within that period, the premium may be deducted from 


For the satisfaction of a holders, a copy of this notice, 


d by the Resident of 
e Director of the Company, 
E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


| 
why 
Henry DOnD, LOra street, — — 
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416. 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, K. 


, Esq. 
London Life Association was established more than fifty 
— the of Mutual Assurance ; the whole the 
Lenefite being shared by the Members assu faction 
ascertained year, A appropriated solely to on 
f the sum assured by the 
Policies, ; the Members being entitled to such reduction ~ "they 


50,0001, and bag 
Policies now in force s amounting to or ae ae payment of 
which , gross 


possesses & cap 
inco i 0 
— — kay be effected for any sum not 3 10, 000l. 
on the same life. 


— — Doc Secretary. 


FNR and IRISH CHURCH and UNI- 
VERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of YARBOROUGH, (Lord Lieuten- 


ant of Lincolnshire. Bsa, M. P. for Herefordshire. 


HN EDMUND , M.A. F.8.A., Helen’s, 


18 19 0 every five 
— — Ce and Members of the Univer- 
sities at lower premiums those charged for Assurances on 


Applications for Local Directorships and Assurances may be 

— Rev. J. R COX, M. A, Chairman, 

or ANTHONY PECK, M. A, Secretary. 

4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, W.C. 25 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 


THE LIFE 


8 III STERLING. 
LONDRED and 
mount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 


The a 
4 THREE. UA 
The Amount paid fo the Representatives, of Deceased Member 
u 
Hundr undred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus Ad- 
A Division of Profits is mate every nent 
Division being at Ist ws — 


Office : 
26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


LonpDoN or: 26, Poutrry, E.C. 
HD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western Loxpon Orrice : 64, J AMES’S-STREET, 
Westbourne-terrace, W 


CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


ION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES,) 
INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, a.p. 1714. 
al, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 


Directors. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. Chairman. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Bentley, John Paynter > 

Nicholas Charrington, Esq. Henry Rutt, 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 8 mith, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, — Richd. Horsman Solley, Esq. 
3 —— M. P. W. Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. hen Wilson, Bez. 

FIRE. 
Common Ingurance.......... to 
Doubly hazardous — 
Farming Stock, 34. and 4. per cent. allowing a Steam-Thrashing 


1002, at the following Ages. 


5 8) Premiums for Interme- 
— 10% diate Ages may be ob- 
BONUS. —The jast 8 nial Bonus added to 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied 1 gh ow 


cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for 
ears. 


previens 
1 Regulations Society, four-fifths, o 

of office profits are now 

Assured, thus them to the "benefit of the 

tual Assurance Offi 0 

an Act of Parliament of 55th h George IIL, w under 

form an protection t 

the lability incurred by akembers ef Mutual them against 
on Po ** 

such value is not under Si, to the extent of their ‘value, when 


ONE MILLION sterling. 


now nts 


THE ATH ENA UM 


2 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
900. IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 6. PER WEEK 
N THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured — an Annual Payment of N. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPAN 
Act provides that persons Feoetving from 
this pany are n not barred the hereby from recovering full damages 
the party causing the injury -an advantage no other Cam- 


ej is ay kw that ONE PERSON in FIFTEEN is more 
red by Acciden rly. This Company has already 


d all th cipal Hallway Stations, where 
8 Offices, 2 at the n way 
— Railway Accidents 882 may be ved againet by the by the 
pany 
3 3, Old — L street, London, B. Secretary. 


IRTY DAYS’ GRACE on LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE POLICIES.—At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSU H- 
ANCE SOCIETY, held at the London Lage Bishopsgate-street, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 17th of February, 1 
THOMAS DAKIN, Esq., in the Chair; 
The Chairman in the course of his address to — Meeting drew 
the attention of the members to a recent — on in the case of 
another insurance office, to the eftect that, in the event of the death 
of the assured within the thirty days of grace allowed by the office, 
the —— being — the policy becomes - and the 
Di rs are to receive the premium, st 
the Policies of the Suteat were so framed as to 1. it out of the 
power of the Directors to raise such a question, and the Solici — 
ve to the Meeting a decided opinion to the same effect ; 
in ~ to the possibility of question, it was moved 
secon vec 
That the fo — supplementary addition be made to Law No. 
5, section No.2, in the Deed of Settlement of this Society, in expla- 


nation thereo 
“And it is ‘further provided that if any life assu in this 


Society shall die after the date on which the Aa mod on the 
become payable, but within and before the 

be paid within 

amount 


0 1 
of thirty 22 thereafter, and the mium 
d then 
the parties Tutiled to receive it the 
fled the 


e expiration of the said thirty days, t 
of such policy shall be paid to 

the p um had been paid on the 


thereof, bus this is not the 


Proposal, will be given on a written or 
2 The Society has now an accumulated of 

,0001. arising from premiums invested in Government end 
gage securities, 


an income 328 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, r — 
Cheapside, EG. 


.J. AMADIO’S Im 

Com MICROSCOPE, A. 2s.; Students’, N. 13s. 
Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and are 
of their kind, th the more expensive 
*y* A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


ECHI’S DRESSING CASES and TRA- 
VELLING BAGS, 113, Regent-street, and 4, Leadenhall- 
street, ases, Pearland Ivory Work, 
Manu et Cases, 
Work — A Work Tables, Ink stands, Fane; the stock 
in England of IAD é Elegancies, Writing-desks, 
Cases, Despatch Boxes, Bagatell ese T 
in Regent-street 


les: 
— 1 f first at Steel — — cach; the 
su yo — 
Tages which Mr. MECHI'S Establishments have been so long 


ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and the 
COLONIES furnished at the shortest notice. 
NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Royal or ae 
and Teo il 
PRIVATE OUTFIT 
In the LADIES’ Sure 8 GDEPA MENT every article 
— with — regard to neatness pene economy ; and 


nstant 
] W. W. SILVER 7 Manu at their Ware- 
be pply 


manufactures may be had in every variety. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their 
CKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table 
with the 


Delicacies, the whole of which are most 

lous attention to wholesomeness and —— A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are— Pick and Tart Fruits of every 
description, Royal Table — Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, 
— of Anchovies, Jams sane and e 

Anch and Bloater bourg and other Potted Meats, 
Calf's Foot Jellies of various — 1 - for table use. N. 

Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard Carstair’s Sir 


Peel Sauce and Payne s Royal Osborne 8 
Venders, and wholesale 
of CROSSE & BLACK WE L, London. 


Bre G, DYEING, and SCOURING 
lankets, Coun es 


nished ns, Dresses, 
Shawls, dyed ax and finished — well at — cha 
The Com — ve an 
how small the quantity. rice 
n on orders promptly attended 
ETROPOLI RN STEAM BL ACHING and DYEING 
COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


thoroughly bet between 
ually,—the hairs never come loose. 


Metcalfe’s celebrated 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 180 and 131 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


Ne 1583, Fes. 27,56 
— 
— BED ROOM Ft FURNIT RE, as 1 as of 
d Prices of every yes of Bedding. Sent 
& Sor, Bedstead, ding, and Fi 


EAL 


ufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 


BUDE LOCKS, with al 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, shyard, London Lore. 
street, Liverpool ;'16, Market-street, 
Fields, Liverpool s 16, anit 


OOD VIOLET.—H. Brerewsacn has in 
Vinles pa 
Cold Cream, 18. 64.—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, 16. 6d. 

H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 


1578, NEW BOND-STREBRT, W., (facing — 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS 
LUSTRES, &c. ford-street, London 
connexion with their Broad-street, 


Established 1807. Richly cut and 

variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of fone 
Glass at ex Crystal — 
of new and elegan „for Gas is or Candles. — a 
always on view. rr 


oreigu Ornamental 
executed with despatch. 

LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 

NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at le. ; 77127 

each, varning the NEW PATEN PYRAMID 15.028 
LIGHTS, the most — safe and 8 ical y 
d by all Grocers a 4 Lamp Deal and w 
ot, Pa Park and 


& CO., Clerkenwell, Loudon b. 
Paris FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS and JEWELLERS. 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.¢ 


ord TEA SERVICE 
arge y ew an Patterns. Best quality, 
Sf Out Table 


and very moderate — 
THOMAS K 780 2 23, Ludgate-hill, E. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN. 
CERY- sta is the chea 


Paper, 4¢.—Stre raw Paper, 2 6d. — 
per ream—India te, 5 for la. — —.— 


quires for 16. Manu Paper, 3d. 8 
per gross P. Pen. as flexi le as the Quill, 
afacturing Sts 


gross. ce Liste free. Orders over 20s. 
country. PARTRIDGE COZENS, M 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street. Trade — 


AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S DENT 


the b 
Gola’ by all Pert 
96, Strand; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 

OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
PRELOARS IS THE BEST 


‘ Prize Med Is rarded- London, New York, . and Paris 
atal es, con uin ces culars post 
ouse, 42, Lecdon E. C. 


ELD PATENT STAROIL 
— rss to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &. 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A mos 


eat, Poultry and Game 


RIG! DOMO.” — Patronized b 
1 the Queen, * Duke of Northumber 
House, Hie 4. — the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswie 
Profeaor for al Palace, Royal Zoologionl 
or 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Colll — „or 
PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. 
= 2 DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepared Beir ont 
ect non-conductor of Heat and Cold, 1 wherever 


Woo 
it is ANI a fixed tem It horticuk 
tural and floricultaral purposes, for preserving Fruits and Flowet 
from, the sage of the from from attacks of 
9 be 24 in any required 
‘two wide 
as ARCH HR whole and» — — 
of all Nurserymen 

Beedsmmen th roughgut the kingdom: “It is much cheaper tha 

mats as & 

a Watkin W Wynn's Gardener. 

“T have just laid out about 14,000 plants, and k . 
apy Frigt Dome, dene for the le thre 
or four 
see how — and the are without use of gine 
observations accom panied additional order.—Oct. 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A sal 

and certain REMEDY for COUGHS, COLP, 8, Hoarsene®, 
and other A ffections of, the Threat an and Chest. Ia Iscipient Con- 
sum Asthma, an nter they 
free from every hurtful ingredien n> may be taken by wy the 
delicate female or the youngest child. Prepared and sold in Doom 
la. ond by Tuomas 79, 8t. Paw 
Retail by all 


1 


— —.᷑—?—— N° 
Charles Franks, Esq., President. Ditto 
John Benjamin Heath, Esq., Vice-President. pat 
* ifAd * — 
C F. 
CAS R 
Some 
nee 
as compensation for Accidents 27 — 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
— 
ess 
The 
The 
The 
DL 
The 
ration 
cious 
ARE 
the su 
branc 
Real 
tage. 
or t ym powers 
with respect bo the rev of policies or the payment of claims a 
already vested in the Directors.” iia 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Directors, with Pro- delusi 
are cal 
KY 
— 18 
P ready 
—— — — oe men 
vibrati 
scap, 
1 8 Act of Parliament. holder. 
bracin 
viz.. F. 
Mou 
E 
Per 
WI 
By app: 
st and are worthy o on as a men t outfit. 
EL | 
SMITE 
to thei 
— ́ — highest 
— 
Honot 
ane aw 
to them 
Each 
articles 
RE 
refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, compost BI RMI 
u principally of Turkish condiments combined with various culinary § Be? 
—— — of the East. It is an exquisite relish with Fis, — 
— and forms a valuable addition to Seups, EL 
Minces, Hashes, Stews ‘Meat Pies and Puddings, as well a ® — 
Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it 
bigniy delicious and aromatic flavour. — 
o be had of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Whole — th 
Agents, Crosse & Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Sehe blie. 
square, London. — 
Be 
Sho 
Lam 
P 
achine. ach 
IRONS, 
proached 
r exqui 
ornamen 
rmolu o 
Fenders, 
lil; Dit 
e 
hearth-p 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and — Brushes, and 
uine Sm 8 : and description of Brush, 
Brushes search 
and clean them 
M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps 
sold in tablets —_ their names and address) at 6d. each j of 


58 
— 
ED 
tan 
— 
140 


FI 


21 


— 


2! 


= 


— Ben 


| — 


—— 
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DIANOFORTES at BROWNES REPOSI- 
« TORE Bobosquare, N soy wood. 


0 rand other 
1 — 17 A few Pianofortes in ash cases, by Collard.—27, 
mets by Er Greek-street corner.) 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 
ie poten’ rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
xch acto 


Royal 


OF. AMENT 
— „, Ten Gu 
es, Church Clocks, 
m, 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 
114, REGENT-STREET, is their Depot for Raletots, Uni- 
for „Gentlemen's meet he Guin Morning Dress. 
No. 116, for the manufacture of 
No. 118, for Half-Guinea — 
No. 120, for Waterproofed G and Servants’ Liveries. 
No, 142 is their new Evtablishment f or Ladies Riding Habits 
＋. — antles, in Fur and Cloth. 
No. 144 ns their other new Department for cl 
tlemen the taste, excellence, and — — — 
Geesrs. NI NIC have secured confiden 
he Regent street 


The Wholesale 2 ms are at the rear 4 
1 Depot ig 11 ‘oa * 
sa an 
— duly, advertised in the 


journals of the We United Kingdom 241 the ne Hole! es. 


7 — G-GLASSES and FURNITURE at 
| — yd — compared) which cannot fail to insure orders. 

— assortment of Looking-glasses and Gilt Deco- 
every mav be seen in the well-known spa- 


Show TI, 398 and 39, OXFORD- 
“Establ: ished 1822, Thee - uke colour of the glace, 
the superiority of the designs and suit the m 


lding, 
cture Frames an 1 ilding in all their 
branches. Drawing-rooms Decorated an 


and tasteful CABINET — UPHOLSTERY FUR- 


ER-POINTED TUBULAR — 
PENCILS.—WINSOR & NEWTON'S NEW PATENT, 
—A new and perfect Drawing Pencil. Always and instantly 


REAT EXHIBITION of 1851—COUNCIL 
MEDAL. —EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1555. — 
Grande MEDAILLE of. BRON2ES 

1 BARBEDIENNE X CO., of Paris, respectfully 
form the British Public that a com Collection of their Wh 
THEMATICNL REDUCTIONS, the process of M. Collas, 
the chefs-d’wuvre of Antique and Modern Statuary in the 


from 

Galleries of the Louvre, Florence, and Rome, Museum of N 2 
and Bri r ay be seen at Messers — 1 — 

HAu's. 35 and 38, Oxford-stree The p 


t. rices the same as in 
Paris, with’ &: charges of importation — , added. Catalogues, 
with marginal lilustrations, may be free on application.— 
2 A large and splendid Collection of Vases, 
0 taste. 


ODERATOR LAMu FS. — Simple, strong, 
88 ity, and good are allowed to 


the Trade 
OMAS PEARCE A SON, 23 — 


Direct Importers of Colza Oil of only the first 
of this name 


introduced 
additional a 


. Percival beg 
articles precisely similar to any of the above could easily be 
at the same or lower prices did 2 rmit 
e irater, the rgical instru 
ment makers; wholesale office, 25 „Duck lersbury, City, London. 


K EATIN GS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OLL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, havi 
been analyzed, repo or ud 5 
Taylor — Thomson, of Guy’ 8 and St. 2 Hospital, who, 
LA, Inte ate Dr. bat “the finest = 
J 0 our Imperial 
G.; quarts, 4s. 6d.—79, bers London. 


RUPTURES.—-BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LBVER TRUSS 2 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the m 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. "The 


y, while the requisite resist- 
N PAD and PATENT 


be had, and the rwarded by 
post, om circumference of the body, two the hips, 
sen 


e Manufacturer 
MR WHITE, 228, . PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ready for use. The — renewable any number of times without 
soiling the ufactured without the aid — €. glue or any 


Perfectly — —— in use, an int 1— 


ord Pencils. The po 7 
in one relative situation. Made of the purest r dd of | 
every gradation, and depth of colour, of hardness and softness of 


Alike fitted for the 2 of | 


Mounted ‘in Ebony Handles, with silvered d Points, 1a 6d 6d. each. 
Sets of four, complete in Morocco C 
Cases of Six Leads, the Holders, 


8. 6d. the 
Pencil Scrapers (for Architects, s. mn fine points), 


London 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
ARICOSE 7 and all cases of WEAKNESS 8 2 
SWE of the LEGS, SPRAINS, e. They 


are 

light in texture, and inexpensive 2 are — yh on like an ordi. 

N WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 228, Piccadil y, London. 
1 WELLINGTON -STREET NORTH, 
§ STRAND.—OLDRBIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is 

and s ing the 

eli ress 0 e orn without 

fear of coiling. — Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, whelesale 

and retai 08, 34, Ga. and 1is., — by the 

m 


301 stocking. Price, from 78. 
y for resto 
and beanti- 
n Bott! 
. & A. “A Oldridee, 13, Wellington street „seven 
the Strand. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


KINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
E, MANUFACTURING SILVER- | Heart 


EL 
SMITHS, &c., beg to — they have 


to their extensive vari 
highest Class of of Art which have recently obtained for them — the | 
Paris Ex the d e Legion of 


decoration 
— the Grande Médaille „ (the onl 
to the J. The Council Medal was also —— 
bt them at the bears thelr mark in 1851, 


Each article th „under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by by Bikington's’ P atent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 

REBT and 45 


MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
BE DSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 8SHOW- 
— devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE ep 74 of 
steads. The stock of eac at 


d Metallic Bed 
the „ newest, and most varied ever ~ FL yd the 
— and marked at prices proportionate with those that! have 
— to his establishment the most in this 
utry. 
„ from.. „„ to £90 0a. each. 
from „ „ Ra. to £6 0a. 
(Modérateun), 68. 0d. to £7 7a. each. 


Pure Colas Oi) 


DERS, STOVES, — 
of the above re requested, before finally deciding, to 
A We TIAM 8 BURTON'S SHOW-RUOMS. 
an assortment of FENDERS RANGES, FIRE- 
TRONS, and GENERAL IRON MON ERY as cannot 

ed elsewhere, either for — — ity, beaut 

— — of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bron 
sets 144. to * with 


to 
Biel Fe 182. ; Fire-irons, 


URTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


ILLIAM S8. BURTON’S G 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE 


be s by tains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of bis illimi tock of Electro d P 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot- 
Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, "Mantel leces, Kitchen 
— "Table ery Bathe 2 and Toilet Ware , Iron 
and Brass russ Bedeteads, di 8. 34, with of 
Weel 82 8 how — 
4 ewman-street ; 


has been for m years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical P Profesaio on as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indi — Asa mild aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate females, Gusting 


preqnancy ; and it prevents the fants from 
| dur ng di estion. — with = AC IDULATED L Mc ON 
* t forms an Effervescing Aperient hieh is 


by all respectable Chemists t the Empire. 
NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 


continues to give her interesting delineations of character 


& Co., 
orse- 
sold 


from the b handwriting. All yt desirous of knowin them- 
selves, ~ I. om they are 
— „ must sen 22 20 their writin stating the 
and * and = fee of 4. 1 , to Miss Coupelle, 
oo, Cas 61 Oxford on, and "they will receive 
in a few days a full detail 01 of talents, tastes, affections, virtues, 


failings, &c. of 
ted. 


with — other things hitherto un- 

. Tour description of the young lady's 

— Mies F. Mamma says the cha- 
me is true.”—Miss W. N. iss M. K. 


you have described his character very accurately 
‘lam afraid his character is as you describe it too truly.” 


NOW THYSELF.—Karte Rossi con- 
tinues to give her vivid delineations of — from 

examination of wri ng in a style never hitherto at- 

tempted in — pans. Persons desirous o — their true 

r those of any friend, must inclose a specimen of 

oar ir writing, stati sex and nee, with 14 penny pos stamps, to 

— they will 


la, Arlington street, Mornington-crescent, London, 
receive in in a da — “two a full detail of the gifts, 


ects. castes, &c. of the writer, with man 
other things cal to be * throu . life. e.— From 8. 
Many thanks ur truthful it. Ww." 1 glad 


your opinion of her = ter coincides with maa 
fear his character is truly as you so freely escribe it."—A. PD. 
Mam it very just, and not too good.” 


Dr. Thomeon, ashe can guaran every case. Mie 
remedy used past perfect success, 
and is pow made known 4 * a public du duty. In every case of single 


or double we in — — bad or long 
— 5 app jeal cure me 
without — — and it monet fail to 2 — to those 
0 trusses. remed 


DE DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN COD 
Dr. JONATERAN PEREIRA 


(ting that the au f the 
investigations 8 = — of this Oil should himself be the 
purveyor of this i rtant medicine. the 


only in im a u nts, 4 9d. 

capsuled and labelled with his stam 
none 322 *. 1 emists. Sole British 
ANSA HARFORD. 2 Co., 77, Strand, Lon- 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 


WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELD 
CKINUTRIAR, which is teed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachias, in a few restore the Hair in baldness 
ent its falli 
Hair, effectually am 4 Greyness in fu in 
the nursery, it will avert — in after life. old by all Che- 
. „ on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 2 Cast le-street, Oxford-st 

— —Testimonia Is :—“ I have orde 
Dr. Walsh. 


whatever cause, pre 


NE HEAD of HAIR, the BEARD, 
w WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHIOS.—It is now universally 


a ROWLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL 
on thes con be depended for the growth 
for improving and beautifying the — 
question by its successful results for more than half a cent 
— and when — 22 as formic has failed. For children 1. 
ally recommend — sy the basis of a beautiful h 
of hair. Price 3a. * mily Bot 
lds. d.; and double II. 
of each bottle are — words Rowlands’ — Oil, &c., in white 
letters on a lace-work ground, and their signa . Ro 
LAND * SONS, in red ink.—Sold at 30 „ Hatton-garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ERFEOT HEALTH without Medicine, in- 
enience, or restored to the most Enfeebled or 
Shattered Constitution DU BAR RYS DELICIOUS REVA- 


LENTA ARABICA FOOD Nen INDIGESTIO ON id pela), 
habitual — — phiesm, nervous ilious, 
and liver complaints, hysteria, neu — ry, 
acidity, headache, — ‘Tespondency 
ames. 8 uses, and sickness (during pregnan or at 
sea) g, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption n, also 
children’s complaints, and saves fifty times its cost in other 
remedies. We extract a few out of t mony thousand expres- 
sions of ~_ — Cure No. 46,270: Mr. J 

Ko t, of Frimley, of 1 years’ 


ood 
lungs spitting of Dlood, derangem partial deafness. — 
smuel Laxton, — of two 


Cure No. 46.314: Mr. 8 ears” 
d — ure No. —— 14A. nia ers, of con- 
——-. — after her medica ned all hopes of 
recovery.—Cure No. Ave years’ nervy 
stipation, indigestion, an * debility, . which I have ered 
m 


ich no medicine could relieve or a — 


0. 
y e nervousness. with pains in my neck ‘and 
left arm, and genera’ debility, which 5 my life 
le, has radi remov 
Stuart, A Archdeacon of Hoss, Kibbereed.” —Cure 3,906 : Phir- 
teen years’ debilit ty have been re- 
moved by Du 8 — 2 — James Porter, Athol-street, 
— for oll and with full 
o., Purveyors a 
church-street ; 330 and 1 49, 
gate-street ; and — 2 one 150, Ker and through all 
Grocers and Chem 
— D NERVOUS MIND 
and AD SUFFERERS, after ‘been all adver- 
and other remedies ae 2 have 11 
Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, ord- 
square, London. Means o — — — 
prevented for life. N. B. 2 22222 ts. 
Oe S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—This family aperient will be 
y valuable in every form of Las igest ion. with 
torpid iver tie bowels ; also in gout, sick 
dache, and nervous y, arising ranged 
stomach. — Prepared only by Surgeon, 18 
New Ormond-street, and to be had of f all Medicine Venders, in 
Boxes, at 13. lid., . Od., 4. 6d. and 1 
EETH. TREASURES of ART. — Dr. 


EDWARD a. of Guys Hospital, and many other 

1 ical men of eminen ve recognized the diploma of Mr. 
é ntist, proving that he is a 
ract His improved method of fixing artifi- 

the 


Pp 
1 teeth on the 


mbles nature so perfectly 
flexibility of the — —— em ployed, loose teeth an d roots are 
rendered firm and useful mastication and "eatientation. 
Charges strictly moderate. — Hanover-square. 


URE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From the Author of the Narrative —— — Sikh Wer. — 
suffered from a vidence 


“I had Ere 
laced in my wee. a box of — ‘Wale 
— ef, and ave ve wach. hi ot heir effi- 
cacy —1— 1 — we m 
mptive — 
r. Edward 2 h Thack well, Lieut ord t Dragoons, 


lette 
22 Loud 
PULMONIC Wa WAFERS give instant relief, 
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| ent for which it was | and have never heard a complaint of it.” Mr. Sanger, Chemist.— 
' recently received an | “ My hair is quite restored.” F. James, Ken. afer nine years 
led to its ass ump- baldness, its effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. 
| inviting eredulous and unrefleeting persons who do not consider 
that in the of health and life is the 
Really good | ee 
NITURE, of | 
tage. Choice and novel materials, for Curtains, Paper-hangings, | 
e. Families Furnishing will find great advantages are offered at 
this Manufactory for completely furnishing every class of Resi- 
dence, thereby saving themselves the trouble of numerous and ust a Steel spring, so often burt n its effects. is here avo a 
delusive estimates, and having all goods at the first cost, which | — bandage being worn round the vod 
= ng power is supplied by the MOC-M 
| LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
ure, Tad OF thickness OF substance. 
delicate or the boldest hand. Costing, ave been effectually 
lers, but 3d. each. Manufactured of 
ing those quired for Sketchiag and General Pencil Drawing, 
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ppointment to Her Majesty, aud II. K. H. the Prince Consort. 
38, Rathbone-place, . W. 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. .. .. öi—Pd 
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stamps, or b — order, payable at the General Post-Office 
to Dr. Ralph houson, 14, Arilington-street, Hampstead road, 
“I find myself cured, and have tried every means to prove the 
cure by iffting and running, which, I am happy to say, fon do.” 
F. W.—" I have thrown my truss away, glad enough to get rid of 
j the torture of it.” G. H. Malta, 


